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T IS NOT generally known that in addition to the many 
other activities of Paul Revere, he practised dentistry at 19 
North Square, Boston, where he lived from 1770 until 
1800. In this connection it is interesting to glance at the 
quaint advertisement, relative to his care of teeth, which 
he inserted in the Boston Gazette on August 20, 1770, 
and which informs us that:—‘‘Paul Revere Takes this 
Method of returning his Most Sincere Thanks to Gentlemen 
and Ladies who have employed him in the care of their 
Teeth. he would now inform them and all others, who are 
so unfortunate as to lose their teeth by accident or other- 
wise, that he still continues the business of a dentist, and 
flatters himself that from the Experience he has had these 
Two Years (in which Time he has Fix't some Hundreds of 
Teeth) that he can fix them as well as any Surgeon Dentist 
who ever came from London. he fixes them in Such a 
Manner that they are not only an Ornament, but of real 
Use in Speaking and Eating; He cleanses the Teeth and 
will wait on any Gentleman or Lady at their Lodgings. he 
may be spoke with at his Shop opposite Dr. Clark's at 
the North End, where the Gold and Silversmith Business 
is carried on in all its Branches.” 
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The Revere House was situated among Boston's finest 
residences and cost its purchaser two hundred and thir- 
teen pounds, six shillings, eight-pence. It dated back to 
the year 1676, having been built just after the great fire, 
a century before the patriot made his famous ride. 

The Revere home was restored by the Paul Revere 
Memorial Association and is now a museum containing 
many heirlooms. 
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Burroughs 


covers the entire range of 


WAGE AND HOUR 
RECORDS and STATISTICS 


along with all payroll records 
and labor distribution 






_ Low-Cost j 
Payroll Accounting 
Machine 4 


Burroughs machines provide these five 
important records, including wage and 
hour statistics, in a fraction of the time 
Burroughs required by ordinary methods: 

Electric 
‘Adding 
Calculator 2. Individual Employee’s Pay Statement or Receipt. 


1. Individual Employee’s Hour and Earnings Record. 





3. Individual Employee’s Pay Check or Envelope. 
4. Departmental or Group Payroll Summary Sheet. 
5. Departmental or Group Payroll Check Register. 





If desired, all five can be prepared on a 
single machine in one operation, under 
any one of several plans. 





To determine the particular machine and 
plan that will fit your requirements at the 
lowest cost, call the local Burroughs repre- 
sentative. Or, if you prefer, write to— 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
6162 Second Boulevard, Detroit, Michigan 






Payroll Accounting i At the left are illustrated five different types of Burroughs 


machines for payroll and labor accounting. These machines 
are offered in many styles and sizes to meet the require- 
ments of any business, large or small. 
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(Reprinted by request) 


Up and down Main Street I strolled. The Main 

Street was without character. Garish chain 

store fronts in monotonous rows. Occasionally, 
an individual shop attracted my attention. I passed 
close to the plate glass front to take a look at the 
proprietor. He might be worth appraising. 

Perhaps the outskirts of the town might be more 
attractive. Why nottry? I circled the village once, 
then again and a third time. Nine churches I 
counted. Six in dilapidated condition—abandoned. 
The shutters hung desperately to their last hinges. 
The front steps parted company with the sills. 
Broken windows. ‘The rotting eaves housed the 
sparrows with their untidy nests sprawling all over 
the cornice. 

I asked about the community. The population, I 
was told, had not varied a great deal in the last 
forty years. My imagination was spurred. Had 
this been the place of my birth, as it well might have 
been, no doubt some of the churches now so dilapi- 
dated would have been places of worship for my 
ancestry. 

There was nothing to do but go back to Main 
Street. I thoroughly read and digested every part 
of the morning paper. It told of a stock crash, of 
impending conflict in Europe, of internal dissension 
and strife, of panic-stricken people who were looking 
towards the approaching winter with misgiving. In- 
stinctively I thought of the six abandoned churches 
and of the world’s unrest. Something went wrong 
with people. Something we seemed unable to correct. 

This nation was carved out of a wilderness by 
those who have gone before us. ‘They built our 
country. Our generation has been living and spend- 
ing from their storehouse. 

Was there any connection between their exercise 
of the virtues of thrift and industry and the nine 
churches? Did they find something fundamental in 
religion that convinced them idleness was sin and 
industry God’s labor of love? Did not pioneering 


.. Three hours to idle away in a far-Western town. 
uw 


ministers preach the virtue of independence and the 
vice of dependence? Did not the early settlers 
practice self-denial to build the virtue of modesty 
and kindle a spirit of happiness? Did they not, in 
their Sabbath journey to church, feel a sense of 
comfort in the discharge of a duty their innate soul 
somehow told them was necessary if they were to 
be healthy and wholesome. 

In times of catastrophe was there not something 
in their Sabbath training, as they listened to their 
spiritual leaders, that caused them to go forth 
anxious and eager to aid those in distress? Wasn't 
the destruction of their neighbor’s barn by lightning 
or fire an opportunity for them to evidence respect 
and love for neighbor by joining together in a barn- 
raising? When the fields of grain were ripe in the 
neighbor’s field, and he lay ill, did they not in some 
way get the spirit from these six abandoned build- 
ings that caused them to make their neighbor’s 
harvest without thought of sharing for their labor? 

Just why did that community have nine churches, 
all seemingly well-supported, and just why does the 
present generation find it difficult to support only 
three? Are these six churches to be abandoned as 
having been a part of the old order of things? 

Suppose they were reopened. Suppose all aban- 
doned churches reopened and the pews were filled 
each Sabbath day. Would the world be nearer solv- 
ing its problems? How difficult it is to answer this 
in the negative! How easy it is to assume that 
things would be better! 

We speak of a balanced prosperity but even as 
we utter the words we ought to realize that true 
prosperity calls for a balance of both soul and body. 

What is good business? ‘There are many ideas 
on this. What are good politics? Ideas are even 
more confused. Suffice to say, nothing is good in 
either business or politics that doesn’t have a sound 
foundation. Can there be a sound foundation in 
anything without faith? 


Executive Manager, N.A.C.M. 
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your discount 


difficulties 


KE. discussing discount terms and correcting oversights 
... tactfully and rapidly ...a Long Distance telephone call is the next 
best thing to a personal visit. « Long Distance has the great advantage 
of reaching the right person ... addressing him as if face to face. And 
with today’s low rates it proves more economical than ever. ¢ Credit 
executives are speeding up collections, getting reliable 
references, striking up cordial mutual understandings by Long 


Distance. Try it the next time you want action. 
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Inventory Methods — 


their relation to 
credit analysis 


by CLARENCE B. NICKERSON 
Assistant Professor of Accounting, 
Harvard University, Graduate School of 
Business Administration 


Experienced credit executives ap- 
preciate the importance of inven- 
W tory valuation and understand the 

difficult problems faced by a com- 
pany in arriving at the particular fig- 
ures shown in its financial statements 
under the heading of inventories. In 
making credit analyses they are well 
aware of the difficulty that an out- 
sider has in evaluating the inventories 
of a company on the basis of informa- 
tion presented in the financial state- 
ments. Because of this difficulty the 
credit executive is tempted as a conserv- 
ative measure to discount the inven- 
tory figures by a substantial amount. 

The purpose of this article is to en- 
courage the credit executive to seek 
more information on inventories from 
his customers and prospective custom- 
ers in connection with his credit analy- 
sis. A further purpose is to present a 
brief review of the importance of sound 
inventory valuation and of the difficul- 
ties involved in inventory valuation. The 
article is concerned primarily with the 
inventories of manufacturing enterprises 
though many of the matters discussed 
are equally applicable to mercantile es- 
tablishments. 

The difficulty in appraising inventory 
figures arises partly from the lack of 
information and explanation in the fi- 
nancial statements and in the reports 
accompanying them, and partly because 
the inventory figures if based on cost 
are the result of a great many account- 
ing transactions and cost allocations, 
involving at many different stages the 
exercise of judgment and opinion, the 
use of estimates, and adherence to the 
dictates of custom. Likewise, the valu- 
ation of inventories at market involves 





judgment, opinion, estimation and cus- 
tom. There are so many factors in 
inventory valuation that it is not sur- 
prising to find wide variances in prac- 
tice between different industries, be- 
tween different companies within the 
same industry, and even between dif- 
ferent years within one company. 

The importance of the particular 
valuation placed on the inventory is 
often belittled on the ground that this 
is just a short-run matter and any pos- 
sible maladjustments will be corrected 
in the long run. Other things being 
equal, to borrow a phrase from the 
economists, this would perhaps be true. 
In business, however, other things do 
not remain equal. Inventories in most 
companies constitute a large portion of 
the current assets and unless the valua- 
tion placed upon them is reasonable the 
reader of the balance sheet will be mis- 
informed as to the current financial 
condition of the business. Being thus 
misinformed, the management, stock- 
holders, present and prospective credi- 
tors, and others who are interested in 
the business may be led into courses of 
action that would not otherwise have 
been taken. If this happens, other 
things do not remain equal and the 
particular valuation in a given balance 
sheet has affected the long run condi- 
tion of the business. 

Furthermore, the costs of material, 
labor, and overhead not absorbed by 
inventories are deductions from the in- 
come of the given period. Thus if the 
inventory valuation is not reasonable 
the computation of net profit is not 
reasonable. Furthermore, a small per- 
centage variation in inventory is likely 
to have a large percentage effect on net 


profit. Many-of the courses of action 
of those who are interested in a busi- 
ness are influenced by the computed 
profit, and in this way the influence of 
inventory valuation extends beyond the 
current period. 

The inventory figures in a balance 
sheet are, broadly speaking, the result 
of the multiplication of quantity by 
price. Much of the literature on in- 
ventories deals with considerations of 
price, but such considerations are not of 
significance unless quantities can be as- 
certained with a reasonable degree of 
accuracy. 

Published balance sheets and the ex- 
planations accompanying them are 
often vague with respect to the man- 
ner in which physical quantities have 
been established. The public accountant 
for many reasons usually is not present 
when the physical inventory is taken. 
He gives notice of this in his certificate 
by stating that, “The physical inven- 
tory was taken in the customary man- 
ner by the management of the com- 
pany.” ‘The public accountant also 
usually indicates the extent to which 
he has checked the physical count estab- 
lished by the management. Rarely is 
the reader told what the customary 
procedure of the management is with 
respect to the ascertainment of physi- 
cal quantities. There is usually no in- 
dication of the extent to which quan- 
tities have been established by actual 
count and the extent to which they 
have been established by estimation. 

In most manufacturing companies it 
is a dificult but not impossible task to 
establish reasonably accurate physical 
quantities of raw material and finished 
goods inventories. This is particularly 
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true when perpetual inventory records 
are carefully kept and quantities are 
checked periodically against the card 
records. ‘The quantity of work in 
process on the other hand is very dif- 
ficult to establish in many companies 
and not infrequently has to be estab- 
lished entirely by estimation. In com- 
panies having considerable work in 
process at the close of a period the 
computed profit can be affected to quite 
an extent by the degree of accuracy 
in such estimates. For the dishonest 
company there is an opportunity here 
to improve the short run profit show- 
ing by being liberal in the estimates. 
One woolen company, for example, 
progressively overstated its inventory 
of work in process for a period of four 
years. This was revealed in later court 
proceedings and it was shown that the 
point was finally reached where the 
stated inventory of work in process 
when converted from dollars to terms 
of physical quantities was four times 
as large as the mill could physically 
handle! In this case, though the over- 
statement had been made without their 
knowledge, the directors of the com- 
pany were held liable for the misstate- 
ment. , 

As has been stated, the person who 
is interested in a company can obtain 
but little information with respect to 
inventory quantities from the published 
financial statements. It is possible to 
develop crude figures for inventory 
turnover by dividing the cost of goods 
sold by the inventories at the close of 
a period, if the cost of goods sold 
figure is given.! The resulting figure 
is not of significance in itself but when 
compared with similar figures com- 
puted for companies in the same in- 
dustry, and when compared with sim- 
ilar figures for the same company in 
previous years, it may indicate an over- 
statement of quantity or price, or both, 
in addition to indicating inefficient use 
of capital invested in inventories. For 
example, in the woolen company re- 
ferred to above, a comparison of the 
turnover figures from year to year 
would have revealed that inventories 
were getting out of line in relation to 
the volume of sales. 

The extent to which one should go 
beyond the published information de- 
pends of course upon the relation be- 
tween the person who is interested and 





1If it is possible to obtain a figure for the 
average inventory throughout the year this is of 
course preferable to the inventory figure at the 
close of the period in computing turnover: 





CLARENCE B. NICKERSON 
Assistant Professor of Accounting, Harvard 
University Graduate School of Business 
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the company under observation. The 
large creditor would be more interested 
in spending time and money on further 
inquiry than would the small creditor. 
Sometimes large creditors have gone so 
far as to select the public accounting 
firm that is to audit the books of the 
debtor and have had the auditor in- 
vestigate the methods used in determin- 
ing the quantities and pricing the in- 
ventories. It is perfectly proper for 
the creditor to inquire of the treasurer 
or controller as to the methods used in 
determining physical quantities. It is 
also proper to write to the public ac- 
countant who audited the books of the 
company to find out the extent to 
which he checked the physical quan- 
tities. If enough people made such 
inquiries it would not be long before 
more information with respect to 
physical quantities would appear in the 
published financial statements. 

The quality of the inventory is of 
considerable importance and qualitative 
aspects have to do not only with grade 
and physical condition but also involve 
factors of style and obsolescence. One 
company for example, manufacturing 
certain types of machinery, had for 
years carried repair parts for obsolete 
models in its inventory. This fact was 
not revealed, however, until the com- 
pany had been forced to reorganize 
and the new management brought the 
situation to light in explaining a severe 


decrease in the inventory figures in the 
first balance sheet published after re- 
organization. 

Inventory risks are particularly 
acute in companies manufacturing 
products that are subject to marked 
changes in style. The creditor of such 
a company would like to know not 
only the valuation on the date of the 
balance sheet but whether or not this 
valuation will be realized when the 
goods are sold in the coming period. 
A reasonable estimate of the probable 
realization calls for the judgment of 
an expert merchandiser. Unless the 
creditor hires an expert to examine the 
inventories of the debtor, he is in no 
position to judge the probable realiza- 
tion value of the inventory and can 
only accept the figures as given or make 
an arbitrary deduction from them to 
allow for possible shrinkage in realiza- 
tion value. .If a deduction is made it 
should be a reasonable deduction. 

With respect to inventory items that 
are below par physically, or are obso- 
lete on the date of the balance sheet, 
the outsider must rely on the integrity 
and carefulness of the management of 
the company and the thoroughness of 
the public accountant in seeing to it 
that a conservative valuation has been 
placed upon such items. 

The most common basis of inven- 
tory valuation is valuation at cost or 
market, whichever is the lower. This 
basis offers an amazing latitude for 
valuation according to the interpreta- 
tion of cost and market. Under the 
protecting cloak of ambiguity the cau- 
tious can be conservative and the in- 
cautious liberal in valuation, and each 
can state that according to his inter- 
pretation the inventories have been 
valued at the lower of cost or market. 

There is often no indication in the 
balance sheet and in the explanations 
accompanying it, as to what is meant 
by cost and what is meant by market. 
Rarely, for example, is one told wheth- 
er in computing inventory at cost the 
company has used the actual cost of 
specific lots, average cost, first-in first- 
out, last-in first-out, an arbitrary low 
cost, or standard cost. With respect 
to market there is usually no indica- 
tion as to whether this means repro- 
duction cost or realization value, and 
if realization value whether or not an 
allowance has been made for the selling 
expense and any other expenses in- 
volved in completing and selling the 
goods. 
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The question is sometimes raised as 
to whether, in the valuation of inven- 
tory at the lower of cost or market, the 
total inventory at cost should be com- 
pared with the total inventory at mar- 
ket, or the lower of cost or market be 
taken by items. This can make a con- 
siderable difference as revealed by a 
simple example. Assume that on the 
date of the balance sheet a company 
has three different types of raw ma- 
terial on hand for which cost and mar- 
ket values have been computed as 
follows: 


Lower of Cost 
or Market 
Cost Market by Items 


Material A $ 50,000 $ 40,000 $ 40,000 
Material B= 30,000 25,000 25,000 
Material C 90,000 95,000 90,000 


$170,000 $160,000 $155,000 


Should the company show its inventory 
at $160,000, or at $155,000, in the 
balance sheet ? 

Article 22 (c)-4 of the Income Tax, 
Regulations 94 states the following re- 
garding this point: 

“Where the inventory is valued upon 
the basis of cost or market, whichever 
is lower, the market value of each 
article on hand at the inventory date 
shall be compared with the cost of the 
article, and the lower of such values 
shall be taken as the inventory value 
of the article.” 


This also appears to be the practice 
most acceptable to public accountants 
in connection with reports to stock- 
holders, with two possible exceptions. 
First, as a practical matter, the de- 
tailed computation of the lower of cost 
or market for minor items of inventory 
is often omitted, and such items are 
carried at cost, or if prices have de- 
clined markedly, the total cost of all 
such items is reduced by an amount 
calculated to bring the stated inven- 
tory of these items more in line with 
the current price level. Second, a com- 
pany is allowed to determine the lower 
of cost or market for the total inven- 
tory by comparing the total of the cost 
values with the total of the market 
values, if this method is stated in the 
report, and if the result does not vary 
considerably from the figure to be ob- 
tained by taking the lower of cost or 
market by items, 


In computing the cost of raw ma- 
terial on hand many companies assume 
that the oldest material in stock will 


be the first to enter production, or in 
other words the first stock in will be 
the first stock out, and, therefore, price 
the raw material on hand by working 
back on the most recent invoices. Other 
companies use average cost and a rela- 
tively few determine the actual cost of 
specific lots. 

Some companies include transporta- 
tion cost in cost while others do not, 
and practice varies considerably in the 
treatment of minor items such as cash 
discounts, purchasing department cost, 
inventory department cost, the cost of 
accounting for inventories, and interest 
on the investment in inventories. 

The cost of work-in-process and fin- 
ished goods inventories includes the 
cost of the raw material used in the 
goods, labor already applied, and a 
proper allocation of the overhead ex- 
penses involved in bringing the goods 
to the stage of completion at which 
they were on the balance sheet date. 
The development of these costs is de- 
pendent upon the cost accounting sys- 
tem used by the company. 

Cost to the layman is a definite fact. 
It is the price that he has to pay for 
an item that he buys. So too the out- 
lays of a manufacturer are facts but 
the allocation of these outlays to the 
items he is producing is to quite an ex- 
tent a matter of judgment and opinion. 
Thus the cost of any product is a mix- 
ture of fact, judgment, and opinion, 
and is influenced by managerial policy, 
volume of operations, operating effi- 
ciency, and accounting methods of cost 
allocation. 

Ascertaining the cost of material in 
work-in-process and finished goods in- 
ventories involves all of the considera- 
tions mentioned above in connection 
with the cost of the raw material in- 
ventory. In addition, there are diffi- 
cult problems of cost allocation when 
the raw material is separated in the 
production of one or more joint prod- 
ucts, or in the production of a main 
product and several by-products. Ac- 
counting for scrap and waste also 
presents difficulties. 


The cost of labor applied to work- 
in-process and finished goods inven- 
tories is usually not difficult to estab- 
lish though there are minor complica- 
tions that need not be discussed here. 

The greatest area for the exercise of 
judgment and opinion lies in the allo- 
cation of overhead expenses to the 
product. Allocation is commonly made 


by means of standard overhead rates 
the preparation of which involves an 
estimate of the normal (or in some 
cases the budgeted) volume of opera- 
tions and the normal (or budgeted) 
overhead cost per machine or per de- 
partment. 

It would be out of place to discuss 
cost accounting procedure at length 
here. The matters that have been men- 
tioned were presented because it would 
be unrealistic in discussing the inven- 
tory valuation methods of a manu- 
facturer to fail to recognize the dif- 
ficulties that he faces in the allocation 
of costs, and to fail to recognize the 
possible differences in inventory valua- 
tion arising from the fact that there 
are many alternative accounting pro- 
cedures at every stage from the pur- 
chase of raw material to the sale of 
finished goods. In addition to what 
has been stated, however, it should be 
noted that some companies compute the 
cost of work-in-process and finished 
goods inventories by making alloca- 
tions of the actual cost of material, 
labor, and overhead; some companies 
use standard costs for all three elements 
of cost; and other companies use com- 
binations of actual and standard costs. 

Considerable variation exists in the 
interpretation of market for raw ma- 
terial. Some companies consider mar- 
ket to mean the lowest published quo- 
tations and others consider it to mean 
the lowest prices quoted by individual 
vendors. Again, some companies in- 
terpret market as the average price 
quoted by vendors, while others con- 
sider market to mean the most recent 
price paid for the given material in an 
actual purchase by the company. 

Work-in-process is not ordinarily in 
a condition to be sold and, therefore, 
there is no market for it in the usual 
sense. Under these conditions valua- 
tion at market is generally understood 
to mean valuation at reproduction cost. 
Many of the problems faced in estab- 
lishing the cost of the inventory are, 
therefore, to be met again in pricing it 
at market. 


If the inventory of work-in-process 
is large in quantity and variety the 
task of re-costing by items on a repro- 
duction cost basis is too expensive and 
time consuming. Under these con- 
ditions some companies use standard 
costs while others compute the repro- 
duction cost of the raw material ele- 
ment in work-in-process and price the 
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labor and overhead in work-in-process 
at standard costs in accordance with 
the degree of completion. 


It is occasionally apparent from the 
current trend of finished goods prices 
that by the time work-in-process is com- 
pleted it will be sold at a loss. Under 
these circumstances the sound proce- 
dure is to estimate what the probable 
realization value will be and to sub- 
tract from this the estimated remaining 
conversion cost and estimated selling 
cost of the goods involved. 


Market for the finished goods inven- 
tory can be interpreted as either re- 
production cost or estimated realiza- 
tion value. Many companies compute 
one or the other but not both because 
of the expense and time that would be 
involved in computing both. Ideally 
the valuation of finished goods at mar- 
ket should mean valuation at reproduc- 
tion cost or estimated realization value, 
whichever is the lower, but in many 
companies this refinement is not prac- 
ticable. The problems in determining 
the reproduction cost and estimated 
realization value are the same as those 
mentioned briefly under the valuation 
of work-in-process at market. 


Problems in establishing cost and 
market values for inventories involve 
a considerable area of both cost and 
financial accounting. The many issues 
involved in determining cost and mar- 
ket lead to considerable variations in 
practice that are not always revealed 
in the financial statements. The na- 
ture of the problem is such that there 
should be room for the exercise of 
judgment in the light of particular 
circumstances, and strict uniformity 
between companies is neither prac- 
ticable nor desirable. Nevertheless 
there are some accounting procedures 
that are less desirable than others and 
could be eliminated for the sake of 
placing financial statements on a more 
comparable basis as an aid to investors, 
creditors, and management in compar- 
ing results with the results of others 
in the same industry. There should 
be less room for disagreement on con- 
cepts of cost and market between com- 
panies within an industry than between 
industries, and greater uniformity can 
be brought about in a natural way as 
business men read and discuss these 
matters and arrive at a better under- 
standing of the problems and prin- 
ciples involved. 

Because of the variations in practice 


Ratios as Indicators 


Financial and operating ratios are 
valuable aids in determining which 
ly way a business is headed, according 
to an article by Eugene Caldwell 

in “American Business.” 

They may be found useful, he de- 
clares, (a) in indicating trends in a 
given business (i.e., in comparing dif- 
ferent years within the same company) ; 
(b) in making comparisons with indi- 
vidual companies in the same industry 
or with the industry as a whole; (c) in 
establishing credit ratings and deter- 
mining sound investments. 

The ratio of cash plus receivables 
plus marketable securities to current 
liabilities is sometimes known as the 
“acid test.” A good average for this 
ratio seems to be 300 per cent, although 
analysis of a large number of statements 
shows it to range from 150 to 750 per 
cent. 

Another significant ratio is that of 
current liabilities to net worth. A sur- 
vey of numerous industrial concerns 


in this area it is not sufficient for a 
company to state in its balance sheet 
that “Inventories have been valued at 
the lower of cost or market.” Sup- 
plementary information should be given 
regarding the company’s concepts of 
cost and market. At least it should 
be indicated whether cost is actual cost, 
standard cost, or part of each; and 
whether market is reproduction cost or 
estimated realization value. In so far 
as possible a company should be con- 
sistent from year to year in its in- 
ventory practice and any substantial 
change in policy should be clearly 
stated in the report accompanying the 
financial statements. 

The inventories of a debtor or pros- 
pective debtor are likely to be the most 
important items in the financial state- 
ments to be considered in credit analy- 
sis. "The inventories shown in the 
financial statements are the result of 
the inventory methods used by the 
given company, hence there is an im- 
portant relationship between inventory 
methods and credit analysis. The in- 
ventory methods used are not only of 
importance in their effect on the finan- 
cial statements but they are indicative 
of the character and capacity of the 
given company and its management. 
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shows this ratio to range from 15 to 50 
per cent. A low ratio reflects the best 
position; if maintained under 20 per 
cent, this ratio may be considered satis- 
factory. Extreme caution should be 
used when the ratio becomes greater 
than 75 per cent for businesses with 
investments exceeding $250,000. 

Other important ratios include: 

Total debt to net worth. If your 
business shows under 35 per cent for 
this ratio, that would seem to be satis- 
factory. 

Net profits to current assets plus cur- 
rent liabilities. Ten per cent for this 
ratio is normal. 

Gross profits on sales to net sales. 
This is the ratio of margin to sales, 
which measures the average spread be- 
tween manufacturing costs and selling 
prices. An analysis of financial state- 
ments from representative industries 
shows this ratio to range from 1.5 to 7 
per cent; a return of 4 per cent seems 
satisfactory. 


Because of the difficulty of evaluat- 
ing inventories in financial statements 
some credit executives are tempted in 
making a credit analysis to discount 
the inventory figures by a substantial 
amount. This satisfies the urge of 
conservatism but is of no help in under- 
standing the inventory figures and in- 
ventory problems of the debtor. Such 
a procedure tends to separate the debtor 
and creditor rather than to bring them 
together on a matter that is of mutual 
interest. Broadly speaking the creditor 
looks to the orderly liquidation of in- 
ventories to receive payment for credit 
granted, and the debtor looks to the 
orderly liquidation of inventories to 
meet his indebtedness and realize his 
profit. 

It would be much more helpful if 
credit executives were to consistently 
insist on being furnished with more in- 
formation as to the manner in which 
the debtor has established the physical 
quantities and priced his inventories. 
In the long run the credit executive 
would thereby be in a better position 
to judge the financial condition of a 
given company and to understand the 
character and capacity of the manage- 
ment. Such a measure of capacity might 
well be called the “progress gauge”. 
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Congressman WALTER CHANDLER, explains what is expected of 


Wage Earner’s Plans 


Law of 1938, which provides for a 
plan for settlement of debts by 
wage earners, will, it is expected, 
have a far reaching effect in retail cre- 
dits and will reflect an influence in in- 
dustrial credits to the extent that this 
improvement in retail credits will as- 
sist the retail outlets of manufacturers 
and jobbers. In a recent address be- 
fore the American Association of Per- 
sonal Finance Companies, the Hon. 
Walter Chandler, sponsor of the new 
bankruptcy law in Congress, presented 
some interesting sidelights on the rea- 
sons back of this new chapter XIII 
and what it is hoped will be accomplish- 
ed by its enactment. Congressman 
Chandler had the following to say about 
this new section dealing with Wage 
Earner’s Plans and how in his opinion 
this new provision will clear the stream 
of bankruptcy procedure in the courts. 
“As the investigation conducted by 
the United States Department of Com- 
merce in 1931 into the causes of bank- 
ruptcy among consumers revealed that 
bankruptcy of employees increased in 
number 414% during the period of 
1920-1930, as compared with a popula- 
tion increase of 16%, Congress thought 
it imperative to give direct consideration 
to the problem of amortizing the debts 
of wage earners. The subjects also had 
consideration in the survey made by the 
Department of Justice, and was of 
special concern to Mr. William Lloyd 
Garrison, who, I am informed, worked 
out a section of the Hastings-Michener 
bill for that purpose. With the failure 
of that bill to pass, efforts were made 
to adapt Section 74, of the Act to the 
needs of wage earners, or consumers. 
However, as Section 74 was designed 
primarily to rehabilitate the small busi- 
ness man, and as the expense of carry- 
ing through a proceeding under that 
Section was entirely out of proportion 
to the benefits which any wage earner 
could get from the Section, use was 
made of Section 74 by wage earners in 
only two or three jurisdictions. 


BY a XIII of the Bankruptcy 
wu 
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“However, in Birmingham, Alabama, 
a special referee was appointed to 
administer Section 74 petitions by em- 
ployees for amortization of their debts, 
and the experience of that Special 
Referee, the late Valentine J. Nesbitt, 
was so satisfactory that a separate chap- 
ter, number XIII, was written and in- 
corporated in the new law to make pos- 
sible the gradual liquidation of the 
debts of persons earning annually not 
more than $3,600.00, Section 74 being 
repealed. 

“The Department of Commerce di- 
vided consumer bankrupts into four 
major Classes: 

“(1) The honest but temporarily 
embarrassed by creditors, garnishments, 
or executions, who could pay if given 
time, but once faced with bankruptcy 
frequently disregards his moral obliga- 
tions. 

“(2) The honest but unfortunate, 
who is overburdened with debt and can 
not pay. 

“(3) The extravagant type, who is 
not actually dishonest, but contracts 
debts without justification or regard for 
ability to pay. 

“(4) The strictly fraudulent. 

“Chapter XIII is designed to aid in 
the solution of the problems of the first 
three of these groups. 

“When it is considered that fifty per 
cent of all bankruptcy proceedings are 
instituted by wage earners alone, with 
millions of dollars lost thereby annually ; 
when it appeared from the experience in 
the Court of Bankruptcy at Birming- 
ham that 95% of those who filed peti- 
tions under Section 74 desired and tried 
to pay their debts in full; and when the 
records showed that in the Birmingham 
District alone more than 2,600 wage 
earner petitions had been filed in less 
than five years and more than 
$341,00.00 had been paid into Court 
by the debtors for the benefit of more 
than 800 different creditors, the possibi- 
lities of this new idea in American 
bankruptcy law loom large. 

“Tt should be mentioned that Ala- 
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bama had 80% more wage earner 
bankruptcies in 1931 than New York 
State, which has five times the popula- 
tion of Alabama. The latter State, 
therefore, furnished a splendid field for 
an experiment under Section 74. For 
example, of the debtors who filed wage 
earner petitions, we find 1229 indus- 
trial employees, 709 railroad employees, 
267 public utility employees, 192 office 
employees, 98 city employees, 47 news- 
paper employees, 34 county employees, 
22 U. S. Government employees and 
2 state employees. The creditors in- 
volved in the 2,600 proceedings were 
218 individuals, 118 doctors, 81 
usurious money lenders, 73 grocers, 55 
furniture stores, 39 rental agents, 22 
industrial companies, 15 dry goods 
stores, 14 banks, 14 jewelry stores, 14 
department stores, 12 local coal dealers, 
5 insurance agents, 5 hardware stores, 
4 piano stores, 3 garages, 3 dairies and 
various others, making a total of 814 
different creditors. 

“At the time of Judge Nesbitt’s death 
last Spring, a weekly average of twenty 
debtors were completing the payment in 
full of their obligations through the 
bankruptcy court. It should be empha- 
sized that all of the money came out of 
future earnings, and that almost nothing 
would have been derived by creditors 
under normal bankruptcy proceedings. 
Moreover, the cost of each proceeding 
under the new law is below normal. 
The debtor is required to deposit a fee 
of $5.00 for the clerk of the district 
court and the sum of $10.00 for the ref- 
eree, and the trustee’s fees are taken out 
of the amounts collected for distribution 
to creditors. The volume of work in 
the Birmingham District Court has 
grown to such an extent that the trustee 
who acts in all of these cases has opened 
a small office and has employed book- 
keepers to keep accurate records of re- 
ceipts and disbursements, and the books 
are open for inspection by the debtor 
and his creditors. At first hesitant, 
both debtors and creditors soon learned 
that the office was (Cont'd on p. 24) 
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by JOSEPH H. BARKMEIER, Division of Commercial Laws, U. S. Dept. of Commerce 


Canada, like the United States, has 
a federal system of government 
WW under which there is a division of 
legislative powers between the 
Dominion and Provincial Governments. 
The British North America Act places 
such subjects as bills of exchange, 
bankruptcy, patents and copyrights 
within the legislative competence of 
the Dominion Parliament, but it grants 
to the Provincial legislatures exclusive 
power to enact legislation pertaining to 
property and civil rights so that most 
commercial transactions and activities 
are governed by the laws of the indi- 
vidual Province. 


Commercial companies may be 
formed under the Dominion Companies 
Act, or for Provincial purposes under 
the Companies Act of a particular 
province. A foreign corporation is re- 
quired to take out a license and pay a 
fee in each Province in which it is 
deemed to be carrying on business in 
accordance with terms of the specific 
statute, as there is no Dominion statute 
under which a foreign company can 
obtain a license authorizing it to carry 
on business throughout Canada. The 


Dominion Government may impose 
both direct and indirect taxes, whereas 
the Provinces may only levy direct 
taxes within the Province. 

The common law of England, as in 
the United States, is the foundation of 
the jurisprudence of all the Canadian 
Provinces, except Quebec, but as among 
our States certain variations exist at the 
present time in consequence of legisla- 
tive enactments adjusting the commer- 
cial law to local and modern conditions. 
In Quebec, the Civil Code of 1866, as 
amended, embodies both the civil and 
commercial law of the Province. In 
recent decades legislation on com- 
mercial subjects to meet current 
Canadian conditions has tended toward 
more uniform principles in Quebec and 
the other Provinces. 


Statutes of limitations 


The right to bring an action to en- 
force a legal right is barred by the pas- 
sage of a certain period of time estab- 
lished by the statutes of limitations of 
the several Provinces and occasionally 
by a law pertaining to a specific subject 
or type of commercial transaction or 


activity. Consequently only the periods 
applying to general commercial transac- 
tions will be summarized. 

The statutory period for bills, notes, 
open accounts, and contracts not under 
seal is 6 years from the time the cause 
or right of action accrued in all the 
Provinces except Quebec, where the 
period of prescription is 5 years for 
bills, notes, sales of movable objects 
between nontraders or between traders 
and nontraders, and for any claim of 
a commercial nature. 

Actions on bonds and contracts un- 
der seal are barred after 20 years in 
British Columbia, New Brunswick, 
Nova Scotia, Ontario (10 years on 
covenant in mortgage), and Prince 
Edward Island. In Manitoba the 
period for such obligations is 6 years 
except in the case of a debt charged 
upon land, where the time is 10 years. 

In Alberta and Saskatchewan the ex- 
piration of 6 years bars action on con- 
tracts under seal, including covenant 
under seal for payment in a chattel 
mortgage, bond collateral to a mort- 
gage, and agreement to pay contained 
in a conditional sale or lien note agree- 
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ment, whether under seal or not, but 
a 10-year period applies to actions on 
a covenant to pay the mortgage money 
by the mortgagor or covenantor, recov- 
ery of land, foreclosure under mort- 
gage of land, and proceedings by the 
seller for the sale of or to recover 
goods subject to a chattel mortgage, 
conditional sale, or lien note, agree- 
ment. The period of prescription for 
bonds or contracts under seal is 30 
years in the Province of Quebec. 

In British Columbia, New Bruns- 
wick, and Nova Scotia local judgments 
lapse after the expiration of 20 years. 
The period of 20 years also applies in 
Ontario, but execution will be issued on 
a judgment, if it is renewed every 3 
years, which keeps it alive indefinitely. 

In Prince Edward Island, Supreme 
Court judgments are good for 20 years, 
but in order to bind real estate they 
must be renewed every 10 years, and 
county court judgments lapse after 10 
years. The period applying to judg- 
ments in Alberta, Manitoba, and Sas- 
katchewan is 10 years and in Quebec 
30 years. 

While a right of action may be 
barred by the lapse of time, revival 
of the right may be affected by the 
acknowledgment of the debt in writ- 
ing Or part payment, so that the appro- 
priate period commences to run again 
from the date of such acknowledgment 
or part payment. All of the Provinces, 
except Quebec, have certain provisions 
for extension of the period of limita- 
tion when the party entitled to sue is 
under disability or the debtor is out 
of Canada. 

A 1938 amendment to the Alberta 
Limitation of Actions Act, 1935, pro- 
vides that all actions on debts or con- 
tracts, where the whole of the original 
consideration arose prior to July 1, 
1936, must be commenced before July 
1, 1940, regardless of other provisions 
of the act, unless the debtor prior to 
the latter date by an instrument in 
writing enters into a new agreement 
for the payment thereof. 


Enforcement of foreign judgments 


In the Province of Quebec a judg- 
ment of a court outside of Canada is 
prima facie proof of the debt, but in 
the Quebec action thereon the defend- 
ant is permitted to appear and plead 
any defense which was or might have 
been set up in the original action. 

In an action brought in Quebec upon 


a judgment rendered in any other Prov- 
ice in Canada, such judgment is con- 
clusive if the defendant was person- 
ally served in such Province, or ap- 
peared in the original action, except 
in any case involving the decision of a 
right affecting immovables in Quebec 
or the jurisdiction of a foreign court 
concerning such right; where the de- 
fendant was not personally served or 
did not appear in such action any de- 
fense which might have been set up to 
the original action may be pleaded. 





Toship ornot.... 


When you cannot decide, call a 
creditors’ meeting in your office and 
ask each one to bring his ledger 
sheet. You can do just that by or- 
dering a Credit Interchange Report. 
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In the common-law Provinces for- 
eign judgments are considered to be 
simple contract debts and can be en- 
forced only by an action thereon. In 
the majority of these Provinces a final 
judgment of a foreign court having 
jurisdiction over the parties and the 
subject matter of the suit is conclusive 
on the merits of the controversy be- 
tween the parties. The specific varia- 
tions in the several Provinces need not 
here be pointed out, as an American 
firm desiring to bring an action in a 
particular Province, based on a judg- 
ment of a court in the United States or 
in another Canadian Province, will in 
any event require the services of an at- 
torney in that Province. 

In general a sufficient defense to an 
action on a foreign judgment exists 
where the foreign court had no juris- 
diction over the subject matter, the de- 
fendant was not personally served or 
did not submit himself, to the forum 
in which judgment was obtained, the 
judgment is not final or was obtained 
by fraud, or the proceedings were in 
conflict with rules of natural justice. 

The Conference on Uniformity of 
Laws some years ago drafted a uni- 
form law under which judgments ob- 
tained by a person in the courts of 
one Province may be enforced in an- 
other Province which adopted cor- 


responding legislation without going 
to the expense of a suit based on the 
judgment. The mere registration of 
the judgment in the appropriate court 
in the second Province makes it en- 
forceable in the same manner as a judg- 
ment originally obtained in that court. 
At the present time such acts are in 
force in the Provinces of Alberta, Brit- 
ish Columbia, New Brunswick, On- 
tario, and Saskatchewan, so that re- 
ciprocal enforcement of judgments, sub- 
ject to certain restrictions, exists among 
them. 


Bankruptcy and insolvency 


Bankruptcy and insolvency law be- 
came uniform throughout Canada on 
the enactment of the Dominion Bank- 
ruptcy Act of 1919. The Act, as 
amended, applies to all persons, firms, 
and corporations doing business in 
Canada, regardless of origin, except 
building societies having a capital stock, 
incorporated banks, savings banks, in- 
surance, trust, loan, and railway com- 
panies. Insolvency proceedings against 
corporations are taken under the Bank- 
ruptcy Act unless leave of court is ob- 
tained to proceed under the Winding-up 
Act. Wage earners whose wages do 
not exceed $1,500 per annum, and 
tillers of the soil cannot be forced into 
bankruptcy, but tillers of the soil may 
voluntarily assign. 

As bankruptcy proceedings are com- 
plicated it is generally advisable for an 
American firm interested in a bankrupt 
debtor to consult counsel, but it may be 
of interest to point out that where 
goods in the possession of a debtor at 
the time when a receiving order or an 
authorized assignment is made are sub- 
ject to a special or general property 
right in another person, such as con- 
signment stocks or conditional sales, 
such person may not remove the goods, 
until the elapse of 15 days after de- 
livering notice in writing to the trustee 
of intention to remove, according to the 
provisions of section 54 of the Act. It 
is specifically stated, however, that it 
shall not be implied from these pro- 
visions that the rights of others than 
the trustee have been thereby in any 
manner extended. 

Other laws relating to insolvent debt- 
ors include the Dominion Companies’ 
Creditors Arrangement Act of 1933, 
whereby if a majority in number repre- 
senting three-fourths of the creditors, or 
class of creditors agree to any com- 
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promise or arrangement, the court may 
sanction such compromise which is then 
binding on all the creditors or class of 
creditors and on the company or the 
trustee. 


The Dominion Farmers’ Creditors 
Arrangement Act of 1934, as amend- 
ed, provides machinery whereby a farm- 
er who is unable to meet his liabilities 
as they become due may under certain 
conditions obtain a composition, an ex- 
tension of time or scheme of arrange- 
ment; this Act does not, without the 
concurrence of the creditor, apply to 
any debt incurred after May 1, 1935. 


The three Prairie Provinces have 
enacted debt adjustment acts with a 
view to aiding distressed farmers, but 
these are more or less temporary mea- 
sures which apply only to past trans- 
actions, namely in Alberta where the 
original consideration arose before July 
1, 1936, in Saskatchewan before July 
1, 1933, and Manitoba prior to April 
1, 1934. 


This article is composed of excerpts 
from Trade Promotion Series No. 176, 


issued by the Division of Commercial 
Laws, Bureau of Foreign and Domes- 
tic Commerce, entitled “Trading un- 
der the Laws of Canada.” Copies of 
this study may be obtained at 20 cents 
each upon application to the U. S. 
Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington, D. C., or any district office of 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce located in commercial cen- 
ters in the United States. 

The introductory chapters comprise 
a review of Canada’s status in the Brit- 
ish Empire, the Canadian Constitution, 
and methods of doing business, to- 
gether with the legal consequences and 
tax liability that may arise under the 
various methods discussed. Special 
chapters to Dominion and Provincial 
company laws, the law of sales, con- 
ditional sales, chattel mortgages, nego- 
tiable instruments and _ bankruptcy. 
Since Canadian taxes, both Dominion 
and Provincial, are frequently encoun- 
tered by exporters to Canada, the latter 
part of the publication is devoted to 
a resume of the principles of liability, 
particularly to income taxes. 


Politics “above the border” 


Sectional rivalries and Provincial 
dissension in Canada have been intensi- 
fied by the depression, which simultan- 
eously expanded the responsibilities of 
the Dominion government, the Foreign 
Policy Association reports in a new 
study. on “Canada’s Political Prob- 
lems.” 

In Canada, as in the United States, 
the need for governmental intervention 
—because of the growth of large-scale 
production, monopolies, centralized con- 
trol of industry and finance, unioniza- 
tion and collective bargaining, unequal 
distribution of income, and unemploy- 
ment—has increased during the past 
eight years, while the government’s 
power of intervention has been dimin- 
ished by judicial interpretation. 

Both countries have been confronted 
by the necessity of adapting a federal 
and democratic system—perhaps the 
most complicated of all forms of gov- 
ernment—to changing economic condi- 
tions, and of finding new compromises 


between national power 
rights. 

Solution of this political dilemma is 
probably more difficult for Canada than 
for the United States. The Dominion 
government is hampered by greater con- 
stitutional rigidity and more acute eth- 
nic differences, although division along 
class lines has not proceeded so far as 
in the United States. 

Revision of the constitution, in order 
to restore to the Dominion Parliament 
its treaty and general legislative powers, 
will be possible only if the Mackenzie 
King government can secure sufficient 
political support to enact whatever rec- 
ommendations are made by the Royal 
Commission. Reversal of the divisive 
tendencies of the Provinces and re- 
moval of the present abnormal condi- 
tions in the Canadian national life are 
largely dependent upon economic pros- 
perity, which awaits recovery in the 
United States and revival of interna- 
tional trade, the report concludes. 


and local 


Indirect taxes 


City dwellers have a_ legitimate 
grievance against indirect taxes, be- 
cause these hidden levies make the total 
tax burden of urban residents run gen- 
erally higher than the burden for farm 
dwellers of equal income. This con- 
clusion is reached by Dr. Mabel New- 
comer, of Vassar College, as a result 
of detailed computations for the Twen- 
tieth Century Fund. 

On the assumption that all business 
taxes are passed on to the ultimate con- 
sumer, Dr. Newcomer calculates that 
a wage earner in the state of New 
York who makes $2,000 annually pays 
out a total of 17.2 per cent of his in- 
come in taxes; whereas a New York 
farmer of equal income pays only 9.8 
per cent in taxes. An Illinois farmer 
with an income of $1,000 pays 10.4 
per cent in taxes, but his brother in 
the city with the same income pays 
19.3 per cent. 

“The explanation of this,” says Dr. 
Newcomer, “lies largely in the heavier 
property taxes in urban areas.” Her 
discussion indicates that the farmer is 
likely to be acutely aware of his tax 
burden because of the annual visits of 
the tax collector. The city dweller 
may think that because he owns no 
property he pays no taxes, but his 
monthly rent payments include a prop- 
erty tax usually far higher than the 
taxes in rural areas, and in addition 
everything the city man eats, wears or 
uses also bears a tax concealed in its 
purchase price. 

Statistical tables compiled by Dr. 
Newcomer show that there is still a 
marked disparity between farm and 
urban tax burdens even when it is as- 
sumed that not all, but only one-half 
of business and property taxes are 
passed on to the final consumer. 

Another inequality to which Dr. 
Newcomer calls attention is that “The 
merchant’s burden is _ consistently 
heavier than the salaried worker with 
the same income.” A salaried man 
with an income of $5,000 in New 
York state pays 20.8 per cent in taxes, 
but the merchant with the same income 
pays 23.9 per cent. In this case Dr. 
Newcomer says, “The heavier burden 

. is explained by the merchant’s 
larger property holdings in proportion 
to income and the resulting death 
taxes.” 
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Calling all “J. C. E.’s” 


W. D. GRIFFITH, Collection Dept., Indianapolis A. C. M. 


Service, Inc., discusses the junior credit executive’s job 


one of the hardest and yet one of 

the most interesting jobs of any- 

one I know. Hard—because of 
the knowledge and training it takes 
for one to do the job well. Interest- 
ing—because of the many situations 
that come to him for handling, that 
require the nth degree of clear think- 
ing, initiative, and perseverance. 

As a right-hand man to the senior 
executive, he must see that the details 
of the department are handled smooth- 
ly, so there won’t be a backwash to 
bog down the department’s efficiency. 
He must keep an eagle eye on those 
expenses that will chisel down the 
profits of the company unless con- 
trolled. 

Working hand in glove with the 
sales department, he must follow up 
every sale, and see it is completed. 
For no sale is complete until the 
money is in the till. He knows the 
longer the account goes unpaid, the 
smaller will be the profit. In fact, the 
account may be said to represent a 
potential loss until it has been paid. 

Two of the chief problems confront- 
ing the “JCE” are those of finding 
enough time for doing the job well, 
and the handling of a volume of cor- 
respondence. When he doesn’t find a 
satisfactory answer to these two prob- 
lems, he begins to see the job is con- 
trolling him, rather than the other way 
round. And if the job gets control, 
it’s “Wheuh! I’m snowed under.” To 
prevent such a chronic situation, it 
isn’t a bad idea to check up on one’s 
self now and then, just to see what 
can be done about it. 

I remember one young fellow who 
did this once. He seemed to have the 
feeling there always was more work 
stacked ahead than he could handle 
as he would like to. Just for curios- 
ity’s sake, he kept a record of what 
he did—not in detail, but so he would 
have an idea of how his work ran from 
hour to hour. 


= The Junior Credit Executive has 
u 


" ness. 


After doing this for three or four 
days he was surprised to find two 
things in particular that had not 
caught his attention previously. First, 
he found he didn’t do much of any- 
thing between 8:00 and 8:30—just 
fiddled around, clearing off whatever 
odds and ends might be on his desk, 
waiting for his share of the morning 
mail and orders. After the orders and 
mail were out of the way he dictated. 

The second thing he noticed was 
that while dictating he would be in- 
terrupted at least a half dozen times 
without fail. And those interruptions 
slowed him down considerably. 

He changed his day somewhat by 
getting things together after four in 
the afternoon, on which he could dic- 
tate the very first thing the following 
morning—such as cases coming up by 
his tickler file. He found he could clear 
the deck of such matters a lot faster 
by getting at them the first thing, when 
he was freshest, and during that half 
hour of the day there were practically 
no interruptions. It wasn’t long until 
he found he had more time, and that 
was what he had been wanting all 
along—not longer time, but more time. 

Everyone has his own ideas about 
letter writing, and particularly those 
letters asking for money. There may 
have been a time when it was thought 
anyone could write a letter, particu- 
larly one asking for money, but such 
ideas don’t fit the bill nowa-days. There 
is too much competition, not only com- 
petition for the money that customer 
may have with which to pay his bills, 
but for his good-will and future busi- 
It isn’t just a question of writ- 
ing a letter because the account should 
be paid. It is a question of selling the 
customer on the idea that he should 
pay this particular account regardless 
of what else he may do. 

When thinking of this class of let- 
ters, I can’t help recalling what an- 
other person said to me some time ago. 
He said, “The treasurer of the com- 


pany where I used to work could col- 
lect more by letters in the same amount 
of time than anyone else I ever knew. 
It was rare for him to write a long 
letter. Practically all of them I ever 
saw were short, and right to the point, 
but not blunt or cut and dried by any 
means. ‘They had a friendly ring to 
them, just like he was talking to you. 
And he said what he had to say in such 
a way, that the one getting the letter 
just knew a reply was necessary. His 
letters seemed to convey the feeling 
he was there on business, and was using 
a letter because he could not be there 
in person.” 

Evidently that treasurer was a good 
salesman all the way down the line. 
Before starting a letter, he knew what 
he wanted. to say, and he knew when 
to stop. So often it is easy to kill a 
collection, just as it is easy to kill a 
sale at the beginning—by saying too 
much. To get the best results, it seems 
necessary to lead the prospective payer, 
just as it is necessary to lead the pros- 
pective purchaser. 

Alorig this same line Frank W. 
Dignan once said, “Collection letters 
are the worst. The fear of saying 
exactly what is meant paralyzes the 
writer. ‘We beg to call your attention 
to the inclosed account.’ “Trusting 
that this will have your early consider- 


ation.’ And what he really means is: 
‘John, I wish you’d pay me that 
money.’ When once a correspondent 


realizes he can ‘talk right out’ collec- 
tions become easy and interesting.” 

It is well to remember that the more 
rambling the letter becomes, the far- 
ther it may miss the mark. Then too, 
the more it rambles, the more it will 
cost to get the letter on its way, when 
you consider the time involved in dic- 
tating and transcribing. 

To improve the quality of one’s let- 
ters, it isn’t a bad idea to keep a few 
reference folders at the desk. One 
folder could contain copies of letters 
in which some point has been covered 
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pretty well. Another folder could be 
used for copies of letters that could be 
worked into form letters. Still another 
folder would come in handy for let- 
ters copied from magazines or books, 
that seem pretty good, and which could 
be worked over into the style of the 
one who wants to use them. 

There is another class of corre- 
spondence that merits the JCE’s seri- 
ous consideration. This is the corre- 
spondence with the outside agency, to 
which accounts are referred for col- 
lection. As a group, these accounts 
represent losses. They probably are 
six months old, or older, and as a 
group such accounts can’t be expected 
to return more than fifty cents on the 
dollar. It isn’t a question of making 
a profit on them, but a question of les- 
sening the losses. 

Still—these accounts must be han- 
dled, they can’t be passed up complete- 
ly. But the more correspondence there 
is on each such account, the more ex- 
pense and loss they represent as a group. 
It costs a certain sum—possibly a mini- 
mum of fifteen cents, and generally 
more—to get out a letter, whether it 
goes to the agency, or elsewhere. But 
the shorter these letters are made, the 
less will be the expense on this class 
of correspondence. Here are a couple 
of cases to indicate what I have in 
mind: 

1. A customer claimed he had paid 
his account to a salesman. The agency 
asked the creditor for verification. 
After checking with the salesman, the 
correspondent wrote a two-page letter 
to the agency. It probably took fifteen 
minutes of his time, and three-quarters 
of an hour for the stenographer to han- 
dle it. He referred to what the agency 
had said, then went on to say the sales- 
man had been written as follows (quot- 
ing the letter), the salesman had replied 
(quoting the letter), and ended with a 
summary and analysis to indicate the 
customer probably was wrong or con- 
fused. The one reading the letter at 
the agency had to wade through all of 
this to find what he wanted to know. 

A two sentence letter by the corre- 
spondent, with the salesman’s letter at- 
tached would have done the trick. 
Such a letter would have cost a frac- 
tion of the one actually written, and 
all concerned would have benefited. 

2. Another case in point. The cus- 
tomer claimed to the agency that the 
merchandise had been sent on approval, 








To prevent being “snowed under”, check your work 
and your work habits. 


and wanted to return it, rather than 
pay the bill. The creditor was noti- 
fied and asked for instructions. ‘The 
correspondent covered a page and a 
half rehashing the history of the ac- 
count, citing the terms of the original 
order, how his company had complied 
with its part of the contract, the num- 
ber of letters that had been written, 
and what had been said in some of 
them. It must have taken twenty or 
thirty minutes on his part to dictate 
the letter, and of course longer than 
that for the steno to get it out. 

Other correspondence followed, each 
letter piling on additional expense, un- 
til the original order and a copy of the 
invoice were supplied. All this could 
have been eliminated if these two 
papers had been supplied right at the 
start. 

I have seen hundreds of letters in 
reply to inquiries from attorneys, 
where suit had been recommended or 
suggested. The reply could be a few 
sentences, “Here are the requirements 


for suit. Keep us informed as de- 
velopments occur,” or ““No—we do not 
care to consider legal action on this 
account,” or something else right to 
the point. But it is so easy to go back 
to the beginning, rehash the account’s 
history, the customer should do this, 
we hope that, and end by having a let- 
ter a page long, or longer, that at most 
can say “Yes” or “No.” 
Correspondence of this type is so 
different from that going direct to the 
customer. Generally speaking, all the 
agency needs are three things: facts, 
information, and instructions. Possibly 
the short and to the point, “O.K. Han- 
dle as outlined in your August Ist 
letter,” covers the ground as well, or 
even better, than a full page. And 
consider the savings in time and ex- 
pense. Of course, there are times 
when a fairly long letter is a neces- 
sity. But before writing such a letter, 
it might be helpful first to get in mind 
the points to be covered. The result 
generally should be a far better piece of 
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dictation than would otherwise develop. 

Other suggestions, picked up here 
and there for saving time and expense 
include: 

1. Making a digest of the corre- 
spondence when the file gets bulky, and 
attaching it to that part covered by 
the digest. It saves much time wading 
through a lot to learn a little; 

2. Having at least one extra copy 
made of any long letter. It may come 
in handy later for the salesman, the 
collection agency (if the account goes 
that far), or for some other purpose; 

3. Having extra copies made when 
long statements, copies of invoices or 
credit memos, or other such papers are 
prepared. It takes no extra time, but 
may save time later if additional ones 
are required ; 

4. Passing mail around the depart- 
ment when the file clerk is unable to 
match it promptly with the folder. 
Someone may know right where to lo- 
cate the file; 


5. Referring to the original order, 
and the credit file for clews, if three or 
four letters go unanswered, and the ac- 
count isn’t paid. 

6. An envelope marked “special at- 
tention,” with a row of one-half cent 
stamps across it, may get more atten- 
tion in some cases than where only the 
regular three cent stamp is used. 

7. The registered letter, if proper- 
ly used, gets good results at times, 
when trying to trace someone. If the 
envelope carries, “Registered letter— 
return receipt requested—deliver to ad- 
dressee only, and show address of de- 
livery,” it will be delivered, provided 
the postoffice has an address, and only 
to the one to whom it is directed. And 
when you get back the return receipt, 
you have the address as well as the 
customer’s signature. It costs fifty- 
one cents, but may be worth it. 

It isn’t any one big task in particu- 
lar that confronts the Junior Credit 
Executive. It is the multiplicity of 


those small tasks with which he has to 
contend. In his book on “Organizing 
the Credit Department,” Mr. J. W. 
Hallman stresses the need for getting 
at the base of the matter when things 
don’t jell, and the necessity on the part 
of the correspondent for maintaining a 
constant interest in what he is doing. 
And he went on with the following 
thought: 

“This kind of interest on the part of 
the collector in his work is usually re- 
warded. Such service does not forever 
escape the attention of employers, al- 
beit the reward may sometimes seem a 
long time coming; nor can anyone ex- 
pect promotion and advancement every 
time he does a little more than is abso- 
lutely necessary to hold down his job. 
But assuredly, continuous, painstaking, 
result-getting work is always properly 
rewarded in the end.” 

And it creates a deep feeling of satis- 
faction when those results merit the 
employer’s commendation. 


Meet the “sales development dept.”’! 


In discussing how various depart- 
ments of business can help the sales 
lu department, a recent article in 

“Printers’ Ink” pointed out that 
the credit department is one whose co- 
operation can affect sales vitally. 

In the old days, the publication 
states, a credit man was the predatory 
vulture who looked down his nose at 
each customer and each order with a 
glint of suspicion and distrust. Sales 
managers and salesmen still labor under 
the obsession that a credit department 
is an item of burdens and overhead—a 
necessary but not too necessary evil. 

Things have changed, however, and 
in many companies today, J. L. Wood, 
general credit manager of Johns-Man- 
ville, pointed out some time ago in 
Printers’ Ink, no longer does the term 
“credit department” adequately describe 
the functions of the properly organized 
and directed credit organization. 

A far more descriptive designation 
would be “sales development depart- 
ment.” Under this conception, per- 
sonnel of the credit department have a 
very thorough knowledge of the com- 
pany’s products; how they are made; 
what are their uses; the merchandising, 
advertising, distribution plans and poli- 





cies of the company and its ultimate 
selling aim. 

Said Mr. Wood: 

“The men selected for credit contact 
are chosen not alone or even primarily 
for their technical or theoretical finan- 
cial knowledge. Sales presence, ap- 
pearance, personality, the ability to 
meet and talk with every type of the 
company’s customers, are indispensable 
essentials in the makeup of a real credit 
man. 

“For a credit man must be a sales- 
man. He must be able to sell himself ; 
to sell his company; and to sell the 
company’s financial policies. In many 
respects this is a more delicate form 
of salesmanship than the selling of 
merchandise.” 

Enlightened credit men these days 
no longer look upon their function as 
one of sitting at a desk in some obscure 
corner of the office, day after day, por- 
ing over credit reports and ledgers, de- 
clining or approving orders upon the 
sole support of financial statements and 
statistics. 

On the contrary, the profit-conscious 
credit man of today has his feet in the 
counsels of the sales department. He is 
in constant touch with the research and 


development of his company. He knows 
about the new product, about to be 
produced, and he adds his voice in the 
development of merchandising and dis- 
tribution plans. 

He knows the company’s customers, 
sits down with them in their places of 
business and discusses their local plans 
and problems, aids them in organizing 
their financial affairs and is ready with 
credit and financial plans to fit their 
needs, 

He is able to convert many a doubt- 
ful order which would be declined by 
the fellow at the desk in the obscure 
corner into a profitable sale. 

He does not look upon a past due 
account as a debtor. He always re- 
members that it is a customer. He 
does not point with pride to the fact 
that his bad debt losses are infinitesi- 
mal; rather, he judges his performance 
by the volume of business handled and 
its relationship to his credit losses only 
in connection with the volume of busi- 
ness declined for credit reasons. 

Mr. Wood’s summary of what a 
credit department should be should 
open up a wealth of thought on the 
subject of sales and credit department 
cooperation, “Printers’ Ink” concludes. 
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L. R. JOHNSON, Allied Oil Company, Cleveland, presents the premise that 


All Business Is a Gamble— 


—but the wise gambler knows the odds 
and operates on the definite basis 
of the percentage in his favor 


credit is one of the most potent 

factors in the business structure. 

It is both a courtesy and a priv- 

ilege, and its whole success is predi- 
cated upon confidence; without which 
business would be restricted to one- 
tenth of its present volume and the 
progress of nations would be smothered. 
Industry would degenerate into the 
practices of the Middle Ages. Not- 
withstanding this fact, credit is not a 
“God-given” right. It must be earned. 

In his daily function a credit man 
is confronted by varied responsibilities 
—responsibilities dealing with both 
material and moral factors which are 
summarized in the following two 
fundamental principles: 

First is the necessity of carefully 
surveying and scrutinizing the quali- 
fications of every new account, be- 
cause careful selection minimizes 
later difficulty, and as a companion 
effort to close supervision will cer- 
tainly result in favorable experiences. 
Also it is very urgent that one ought 
warily to begin that which once 
started will continue (only in mat- 
ters which return not may we be 
more magnificent). In performing 
this operation it naturally follows 
that the credit man must keep before 
him this thing; that judgment in 
every case may result in disaster or 
in the acquisition of a profitable ac- 
count with its resulting long and 
satisfactory relationship. Having 
once set up an account, it is a con- 
tinuing responsibility that requires 
the obtaining at regular intervals of 
any or all data which reveals the re- 
volving operation of that account and 
this information must come from 


re selling of merchandise on 
uu 


many sources. 

Second, and of equal importance, 
is the very definite need of elimin- 
ating “inside resistance” to sales de- 
partment effort. The resistance and 
suspicion so frequently found to 
exist between these two departments 
is destructive and obstructive; there- 
fore, it must not be allowed to exist 
if the business is to thrive and pro- 
gress. 

While these two factors are elemen- 
tary, they must be segregated and kept 
constantly in mind if a satisfactory ex- 
tension of credit and the proper balance 
of collections is to be realized. 

Credit is fundamentally the founda- 
tion upon which all successful enter- 
prise is built; to both the seller and 
the buyer it is a valuable franchise and 
must be jealously guarded and appre- 
ciated by those who benefit from it. 
The very nature of it supports the de- 
mand that it be granted only to those 
who are deserving of it as evidenced by 
an extended period of honesty, integ- 
rity, and willingness to meet obliga- 
tions with promptness and dispatch. It 
has as its principal factor—FAITH— 
and this ferce, which in reality is the 
long range appreciation of facts, should 
be a permanent factor in all relation- 
ships between the seller and the buyer. 
It is the duty of the credit man to 
magnify this factor and let it be known 
that with it most things are possible and 
without it most things must fail. 

The very nature of the investigative 
side of credit selling frequently creates 
the opinion that a credit man is ultra- 
conservative and because of this opinion 
it is not difficult to understand why a 
sales department feels that it is being 
persecuted. In reality the credit man 


is not opposed to the policy of the sales 
department—the difficulty is simply a 
matter of enthusiasm versus impartial 
judgment, judgment based upon data 
and facts which are so frequently not 
found in sales efforts. The credit man’s 
decisions must be tempered; and may 
not be so inflexible as to ruin the pros- 
pect of a paying customer becoming a 
profitable connection. It is when a 
credit operation becomes a challenge 
that the relationship between these two 
departments undergoes a change, usual- 
ly toward a complete understanding. 

One of the great difficulties in credit 
selling becomes apparent when the 
credit man is seized with a case of 
“bends” when he “‘comes up” too fast, 
trying to get away from a bad account 
(this is paralleled by the salesman who 
has lost an order through price dif- 
ference and is prone to shave the price 
on the next transaction) or when he 
suffers an appreciable loss, he is in- 
clined to “tighten up” on all new cus- 
tomers and “bear down” on all old ones 
and in this action he allows his better 
judgment to become _ constricted. 
Through such a process a credit man 
may be gratuitously promoting the wel- 
fare of his competitor by turning profit- 
able business away, this in turn so fre- 
quently creates a lasting dissatisfaction 
on the part of the sales department— 
and justly so. ‘There must be some 
form of counterbalance to compose 
these differences. 

Very often a credit man develops a 
“suspicion complex” after a few years 
experience in credits. He becomes 
cynical and loses confidence in man- 
kind. This development, and it pre- 
vails in an alarming degree, is due 
without question to the inability of 
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that credit man to correctly judge and 
measure both credits and humanity. 

In this discussion we are dealing with 
the average credit man and not the 
profession as a whole, and we are deal- 
ing with some of the simple fundamen- 
tals which become apparent only after 
advanced contact with the elements of 
credit granting. ‘The average credit 
man loses sight of the very small num- 
ber of failures with their comparatively 
insignificant losses when viewed in the 
light of the huge number of successes 
and the magnificent profits which result 
from credit selling. They fail to 
recognize the many advantages and the 
actual necessity of doing business on a 
credit basis. I have observed through 
long study and numerous surveys and 
comparisons that a very small percent- 
age of every company’s business causes 
the greatest amount of trouble and the 
largest amount of losses, and it fre- 
quently happens that the segregation of 
this small number of accounts which 
are in difficulty is the solution to what 
may appear to be an insoluble problem. 

But let’s return to the subject of 
“sales-minded” credit men. Too many 
of us depend entirely upon the opinions 
and experiences of others in passing on 
the credit of a new account. With 
several sources of information open to 
us we learn what “John Smith” thinks 
of “Tom Jones” and with these opin- 
ions attempt to judge the worth-while- 
ness of the business which has been 
offered. After all, that is simply gath- 
ering a group of opinions and any opin- 
ion is valuable only in exact proportion 
to the reasoning ability of the man who 
gives it. The process of exchanging 
these opinions and experiences some- 
times becomes mechanical and they lose 
their value because of the lack of care- 
ful reasoning and the application of 
unbiased judgment in expressing these 
opinions, and in valuing them. 

Many concerns insist upon their 
credit men accompanying salesmen over 
territories in order that first-hand 
knowledge of the customer and _ his 
problems may be obtained. This plan 
has a tendency to increase the ‘“‘sales- 
mindedness” of the credit man—it 
gives him visual evidence of field con- 
ditions instead of an abstract or aca- 
demic view. He learns through actual 
contact the resources, frame of mind, 
the opinions and the reactions which 
the prospective customer or actual cus- 
tomer may have toward his desire to do 





L. R. JOHNSON 


Allied Oil Company, Cleveland, 

Ohio, Who Urges More Effective 

Cooperation Between Sales and 
: Credit Departments 


business with the credit man’s firm. 
He can see and feel the salesman’s 
problem and will more readily appre- 
ciate the necessity for co-operation and 
understanding between the two most 
vital divisions of every business enter- 
prise—sales and credits. 

For the sake of emphasis, I would 
like to say again that there are only 
two fundamental credit problems; i.e. 
Selection and Supervision. It is not 
difficult to distinguish between a “good” 
account and a “bad” account, but it is 
an entirely different matter to deter- 
mine whether a good account will re- 
main a good one or if a questionable 
account will develop into a good one!! 
The large majority of customers who 
might be bordering upon the question- 
able classification can be “sold” upon the 
desirability of paying their bills, pro- 
viding the seller’s product is satisfac- 
tory and his policies are ethical—but 
here again the credit manager’s sales 
consciousness enters the subject and fail- 
ure to apply that factor in his final 
judgment not only can, but frequently 
does, destroy unlimited future possibil- 
ities and profits with the “questionable” 
credit risk. 


It takes much courage to continue 
extending credit to a customer who is 
delinquent but it is not within the 
province of the credit man to “loan an 
umbrella and demand its return when 
it starts raining.” The courage to 
carry on under seemingly unsurmount- 
able difficulties is born of knowledge 
and judgment; and a knowledge of 
the debtor’s business, his habits, and 
his normal seasons is of paramount im- 
portance. It often happens that this 
familiarity with a debtor’s affairs is 
distorted or is difficult to obtain, for 
men are hesitant about discussing their 
intimate affairs, their hopes, and their 
fears with outsiders. To do a complete 
and a worth-while job a credit man 
must know every fact surrounding the 
businesses to whom he approves credit 


‘ and he must be competent to inspire 


and inculcate confidence in his com- 
pany’s customers. He should be able 
to adjust himself to the different tem- 
peraments of each particular case. 
After a credit man has obtained the 
confidence of his company’s debtors, his 


job becomes surprisingly simple for - 


these people will seek his help and co- 
operation in their problems and such 
an understanding opens to the credit 
man the opportunity of intimately 
knowing the financial affairs of the 
debtor — of knowing wherein lie the 
weaknesses so that the perplexing prob- 
lem of what to do is not so difficult and 
the solution more readily ascertained. 

One of the greatest essentials in in- 
dustry, in my opinion, is sales under- 
standing in the credit department. 
Without it a concern is constantly 
seeking new accounts to replace those 
lost through failure of the credit man 
to apply sales psychology to his func- 
tions. A credit man must submerge 
his natural conservatism at some point 
in his analysis in order to view the sales 
potential presented and above all he 
must consider the credit problem in an 
impartial manner. He must fully un- 
derstand that no concern can survive 
with a narrow or antiquated credit 
policy. It is beneficial if the credit 
man can develop a keen intuition and 
be alive to, and fully conscious of, the 
movement of things around him; to be 
careful, but not to be an unbeliever — 
to be cautious, but not afraid — to be 
thorough, but not plodding. 

The premise that a credit man 
should be an accountant or an attor- 
ney is a mistaken one. He operates in 
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‘‘“Management is gambling every day on many things — prices, sales, economics, 
The Credit Executive must also gamble or his depart- 
ment will become the bottle neck of the organization instead of a clearing house 
through which business must flow freely under careful and constant supervision.”’ 


labor, material, production. 


an entirely different field, separate and 
apart from either of the professions in- 
dicated and need only have sufficient 
intelligence to employ these professional 
men when the occasion demands. An 
understanding of the elementary prin- 
ciples of accounting and law as they 
apply to credit selling is, of course, 
necessary, but the ability to function 
completely in either of these capacities 
produces a credit viewpoint which is 
entirely too technical for the good of 
the cause. 

What about credit losses, you say? 
When so much sales thought is used in 
credit extension, this is a very potent 
danger! Many credit men boast of 
their low losses — but are these low 
losses maintained at the expense of sales 
volume and profits? If the revenue of 
the business is reduced, then the loss 
in profit should be added to the losses 
occasioned by bad accounts—so beware 
of the satisfaction which comes only 
from the fact that credit losses are low, 
because that may be so as the result of 
rejections which are high. 

A credit man must not be afraid to 
stand alone! When he reaches a de- 
cision to open an account, he should 


do so with every confidence that he is 
justified by the analysis made and then 
with every means and effort at his com- 
mand he should try to make it a suc- 
cessful and profitable venture. Should 
he decide to reject an order because of 
circumstances which cannot be circum- 
vented or remedied, he should say 
“NO” with the same confidence that 
he has said “Yes” in the other case and 
he must adhere to his decision. In any 
case, whether “‘Yes” or “No” a sense 
of balance is important and these deci- 
sions must be based upon facts carefully 
gathered and properly weighed. I re- 
peat that each fact and condition must 
be scrutinized and examined on the 
basis of vision, confidence, and toler- 
ance. 

Every credit man should know that 
the management of his company is 
gambling every day on many things— 
prices, sales, economics, labor, material, 
production, etc. — and he also must 
gamble or his department will become 
the bottle-neck of the organization in- 
stead of a clearing house through which 
business must flow freely under care- 
ful and constant supervision. The 
credit man cannot afford to be an ob- 


structionist in his organization. 
Consider each sale upon its individ- 
ual merit. Simply because money has 
been lost twice in the “shoe business” 
does not prove that every shoe business 
is heading for destruction. Let’s be 
broad enough to be able to discriminate 
between the capable and the incapable, 
between that which offers possibilities 
and that which is impracticable. Care- 
fully survey the record—do this with 
an open mind and cultivate the ability 
to exclude those things which do not 
bear upon the case. ‘Teach yourself to 
see that at which you look and to an- 
alyze that which you see, for... . 

. you must have the ability, if you 
will be successful, to strive to discover 
a way to accept all of the business pro- 
duced by the sales department, know- 
ing that if in searching carefully and 
diligently for a reason to accept it you 
will find any unquestionable and irre- 
futable facts which will justify you in 
rejecting such business as cannot be ju- 
diciously accepted. 

There are two fundamental prob- 
lems: Selection and Supervision and 
two fundamental viewpoints: Sales and 


Credit. These things go hand in hand. 
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Statistical jitters: is this 


MALCOLM P. McNAIR, Professor of Marketing, Graduate School of Business 
Administration, Harvard U., challenges all business men to ‘‘re-think’’ 
the ‘‘why’”’ of statistics and forecasting.* 


The thesis 1 want to present to 
you in this article will probably 
Wu fall strangely on your ears. In 

substance it consists of the asser- 
tion that the great growth of statistical 
knowledge about industry and trade, 
the enhanced availability of current in- 
formation as to what is going on in the 
world, and the development of business 
forecasting and other forms of eco- 
nomic and political soothsaying, have 
been coincident with a decline in the 
vigor of business enterprise; that, far 
from alleviating the excesses of the 
business cycle, the activities of fore- 
casters and peddlers of economic proph- 
ecies are probably making them worse. 

Now this is by no means a very com- 
fortable position for an academic per- 
son to take, particulary one whose live- 
lihood is supposed to be earned by gath- 
ering and disseminating knowledge on 
business. 

Only a short ten years ago the aca- 
demic position was far more comfort- 
able. We were very sure about many 
things then. Statistics, knowledge, and 
foresight were going to take the guess- 
work out of business, make manage- 
ment a science, permit accurate fore- 
casting, and iron out the fluctuations 
of the business cycle. 

The future was clear; nobody had 
any doubt as to the immediately bene- 
ficial results of business fact-finding, 
economic research, and business educa- 
tion generally. The scientifically train- 
ed businessman with the latest statis- 
tical information before him, with cur- 
rent price quotations in world markets 
coming in hot from the ticker and the 
radio, and the expert advice of the eco- 
nomic services at his command, was 
going to make an enormously greater 
number of right decisions. 

We knew where we were going, and 
the prospect was bright. 

As I have said, that was a more 
comfortable position to be in, because 
now we are obliged to make some dras- 
tic alterations in the picture. We per- 
ceive a lot of ugly and unwelcome facts 








Kaiden Kazanjian 


which we did not see before. Events 
have thrust on us a forceful reminder 
of the truth of the old adage that a 
little knowledge may be a dangerous 
thing. 

Now I do not for a moment wish 
to be understood as denying or depre- 
cating the very real advantages which 
have been conferred by the improve- 
ment of business statistics, the wide 
spread of business knowledge, and the 
studies of the forecasting and reporting 
services. I am merely saying that in 
one particular expectation we have, for 
the time being, been badly disappoint- 
ed; while the forecasters have flour- 
ished, the spirit of business enterprise 
has languished ; the spreading of knowl- 
edge has made the seesaw of business 
boom and depression more violent, not 
less violent. 

Why is this the case? Let me try 
to explain what I mean. The busi- 
ness cycle has its roots in the behavior 
of businessmen. At bottom it is sim- 
ply the composite of the actions of busi- 
nessmen, their decisions to buy, sell, 
hire, fire, invent, speculate, expand, 
contract, and so on. 

The origin of business ups and 
downs is deeply embedded in the moti- 
vations of businessmen’s decisions — 
and parenthetically it may be remarked 
that the complexity of these motivations 
*From talk at Boston Distribution Conf. 


is one reason why economists seeking a 
logical explanation of the business cycle 
so frequently find themselves baffled. 
When the decisions of businessmen are 
predominantly on the affirmative side, 
in favor of going ahead, constructive, 
tending toward expansion, we have a 
boom; but when these decisions are on 
the negative side, in favor of caution 
and inaction, tending toward contrac- 
tion, then we have a slump. 

Business fluctuations flow from the 
decisions of individual businessmen. 
The nearer the approach to unanimity 
in the sentiments which motivate these 
decisions, the more violent the move- 
ment. The greater the number of peo- 
ple who try to rush to the same side 
of the boat at the same time, the great- 
er the chance of capsizing ; but the larg- 
er the number of individuals who stand 
their ground, unmoved by mob in- 
stincts, the less the danger of an over- 
turn. 

Against this basic background we 
have a situation today in which the 
wide spread of business knowledge, the 
active discussion of trends, and the vig- 
orous popularization of the results of 
economic research have made the com- 
munity not only business cycle con- 
scious but business cycle sensitive, in 
fact hy per-sensitive. 

On the general subject of cyclical 
swings in industrial activity, the busi- 
nessman has been educated either too 
well or not enough. When I was a 
boy, businessmen in my home town 
used to talk about hard times and good 
times. Now we are much more so- 
phisticated ; we talk about the business 
cycle. The very word “cycle” is in it- 
self unfortunate; the German word 
konjunktur is far better. The word 
“cycle” suggests the inevitability of 
regular occurrence; forecasting concen- 
trates attention on the ups and downs. 

The availability of all kinds of sta- 
tistical information (information which 
in fact, however, is often less complete 
and less accurate than we think it is), 
and the instantaneity of present-day 
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what's wrong with business? 


communication make for increased sen- 
sitiveness throughout the business com- 
munity, cause businessmen to pay more 
attention to what other businessmen are 
doing, and so increase the likelihood of 
mass action rather than individual ac- 
tion. 

What are the results? The whole 
business community becomes volatile, 
jittery, and unstable. Instead of try- 
ing to appraise the merits of particular 
situations, we spend our time trying 
to guess what the reactions of other 
people will be. Many of our markets, 
especially large organized markets such 
as the stock exchanges and the com- 
modity exchanges, become charac- 
terized by what someone has called 
“negative elasticity,’ a condition in 
which, exactly contrary to the ordinar- 
ily expected supply and demand rela- 
tionships, an advance in price causes an 
increase in buying, and a decline in 
price causes a decline in buying and an 
increase in selling. Why? Because 
the participants are trying to beat the 
game. Too much business knowledge 
is devoted to trying to outguess the 
swings of the business cycle. 

Now speculation is a vital business 
force, but it is important that it should 
be directed to the long pull and not 
to the anticipation of the short-range 
ups and downs. But today too many 
investment programs are based on the 
business cycle. Forecasters develop a 
following who hang on their words, 
while individual business judgment ab- 
dicates. Investment trusts, once touted 
as a great stabilizing influence, employ 
economists to tell them when to get in 
and out of the market, and so the vio- 
lence of the swings is accentuated. In 
the meantime a more conservative sec- 
tion of the community, unwilling to in- 
dulge in this short-run speculation, lets 
itself be driven to an opposite and al- 
most equally unsatisfactory course; it 
stays on the side-lines seeking security 
in tax-exempt government bonds. 

And so the concept of the business 
cycle has become almost fatally in- 
grained in our thinking. We have be- 
come morbidly introspective, seeking to 
analyze the state of business confidence. 
(If we had any real business confi- 


dence, we should not have to talk about 
it so much.) All this saps the vital 
energy of business enterprise. 

In our preoccupation with the busi- 
ness cycle we are not paying enough 
attention to the major job of building 
new industries, ferreting out new con- 
sumer wants, devising cheaper methods 
of production, inventing short cuts in 
distribution. The trends with which 
we should be concerned are those of the 
normal rise and fall of particular in- 
dustries. There are plenty of instances 
in every depression of industries that 
are moving contrary to the general de- 
cline because they are new and grow- 
ing. If business enterprise would de- 
vote itself more wholeheartedly to de- 
veloping more such growing industries, 
and relegate the business cycle to the 
background, I venture to say that the 
excesses of the cycle, paradoxically 
enough, would be greatly mitigated. 
We make the business cycle worse by 
thinking about it all the time. 


Hyper-sensitive? 


Have statistics made the 
business community not 
only cycle conscious but 
also cycle sensitive — in 
fact, hyper-sensitive? 


It is sometimes said that the business 
cycle is essentially a wave movement in 
business. If that be so, it is a fair 
statement that business now for several 
years has been rolling in the trough of 
these waves, and that enterprise has 
been lacking to get up steam, put the 
helm over, and get out of the trough. 
Too much business enterprise today is 
prostituted to the futile effort of try- 
ing to outguess the ups and downs 
which this very attitude tends to ag- 
gravate. 

The sum and substance of it all is 
that we are in that stage of undérstand- 
ing with reference to the business cycle 
where a little knowledge has proved 
to be a dangerous thing. If we still 
had a lot of ignorant business enter- 


prisers who had never heard of the 
business cycle, who did not subscribe 
to any tip sheets, either political or 
economic, who were not concerned 
with precise calculation of consumer 
demand by means of market surveys 
and so on, but who barged in bullhead- 
edly on the assumption that this is a 
rich country and that the future is 
going to be bigger and better than the 
past, we should not have to worry 
about getting a real business recovery. 
But too many businessmen have been 
educated just to the point where they 
are too much aware of the business 
cycle, and this awareness inhibits con- 
structive action. 

Does this mean that business educa- 
tion is a mistake? Far from it. What 
it does mean is that the path of busi- 
ness and industry is more complex than 
we had thought, the behavior of busi- 
nessmen more irrational, their motives 
far less simple than we had supposed, 
and the task of education consequently 
so much the greater. We were not 
wrong in seeking to turn the light of 
knowledge on the ways of business; 
but the road is longer, the going rough- 
er, the turns more tortuous, and the 
green and pleasant land of our vision 
farther away than we had reckoned. 

It is imperative that we carry for- 
ward our knowledge and understand- 
ing of the business cycle to a point 
where we perceive that we are only ag- 
gravating its excesses by our present 
behavior. We will do far better to re- 
move the business cycle from the fore- 
front of our consciousness. There are 
no short cuts to economic Utopia, no 
road shorter than the tedious one of de- 
veloping and training a generation of 
businessmen who will behave with more 
intelligence and understanding, a gen- 
eration of business leaders sufficiently 
robust to turn their backs on morbid 
introspection and gloomy prognostica- 
tion, sufficiently confident of the future 
to create new business by the very act 
of going out after it, sufficiently naive, 
or if you will, illusioned, to think that 
there can be no limit to our industrial 
future that is not imposed by the minds 


and spirits of our men of business them- 
selves. 
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Who owes who? 
—and how much? 


owe each other today more than 

$250,000,000,000 and of these 

debts $178,000,000,000 — roughly 
two-thirds of the estimated total—are 
“knotted together” in private credit 
institutions. 

These facts, together with informa- 
tion on the widespread debt adjust- 
ments among credit institutions which 
have contributed largely to changing 
the entire pattern of America’s busi- 
ness and economic life come from the 
Committee on Debt Adjustment of the 
Twentieth Century Fund. 

The three-year investigation pursued 
by a staff of research specialists under 
supervision of the Fund’s Special Com- 
mittee tracked down the major adjust- 
ments of the post-war business cycle; 
then attempted to draw, for the first 
time, a rounded picture of the “‘net debt 
position” for each class of debtor, that 
is, including receivables and payables. 

From these findings the Committee, 
under the chairmanship of J. Lion- 
berger Davis, Chairman of the Board, 
Security National Bank Savings and 
Trust Company, St. Louis, will bring 
a series of recommendations, urging a 
course of public action to strengthen 
the nation’s debt structure and ease the 
depression difficulties of debtors and 
creditors. 

“Roughly two-thirds of the Ameri- 
can debt structure is knotted together 
in the huge credit institutions—com- 
mercial banks, life insurance companies, 
building and loan associations, mutual 
savings banks, etc.,” the study says. 
“Of the total $250,000,000,000 debt 
in 1936, some $18,000,000,000 con- 
sisted of debt contracts between the 
different credit institutions themselves ; 
slightly more than $80,000,000,000 
was owed by credit institutions to other 
business corporations, private individu- 
als and government bodies, and more 
than $80,000,000,000 was owed by 
others to credit institutions.” 

The credit institutions 


Ty people of the United States 
lu 


are thus 


meshed intimately with the other major 
parts of our economic mechanism— 
corporations, government bodies and in- 
dividuals—as depositories of their cash 
and savings, buyers of bonds and hold- 
ers of mortgages; in other words, both 
as creditors and debtors. 

Virtually all the credit institutions 
underwent important changes, but per- 
haps the most conspicuous was the pre- 
cipitous fall of commercial bank depos- 
its during the depression, and their rise 
in the recovery period. ‘The commer- 
cial banks are larger creditors and 
nearly as important debtors as all other 
credit institutions combined. ‘Their 
chief obligations are deposits payable on 
demand or short notice, and these de- 
posits account for almost three-fifths of 
the funds owned by major credit insti- 
tutions. In addition, deposits are the 
principal form of “money” both for in- 
stitutions and individuals. 

The report shows that bank balances 
for individuals, corporations and gov- 
ernment bodies in commercial banks 
(adjusted to eliminate inter-bank rela- 
tionships) dropped more than a third, 
from $42,500,000,000 in 1929 to about 
$26,800,000,000 after the 1933 “bank 
holiday.” By 1937, the total had re- 
turned to about $41,000,000,000, a 
rise of 54 per cent over 1933. This 
drastic decline and subsequent expan- 
sion of bank deposits has paralleled 
changes in prices, production and jobs. 

Meanwhile the debts owed to banks, 
both long and short term—represented 
by bank loans and bond and other in- 
vestment holdings—dropped from $47,- 
500,000,000 in 1929 to $28,900,000,- 
000 in 1933; then recovered to $38,- 
000,000,000 in 1937, a one-third rise. 

Bank loans to individuals are still 
less than half their 1929 figure, and the 
bank obligations of business organiza- 
tions shrank from $28,600,000,000 in 
1929 to $14,700,000,000 in 1937. 
However, the borrowings of federal 
and local governments, represented 
largely by bank holdings of their securi- 





ties, considerably offset this shrinkage 
in loans to individuals and business. 
Government debts to commercial banks 
have almost tripled, mounting from 
$6,600,000,000 in 1929 to $9,000,000,- 
000 in 1933, and then to $17,200,000,- 
000 in 1937. 

Of all the major classes of private 
credit institutions, life insurance com- 
panies, the second largest group, were 
least disturbed by the depression, in 
spite of an increase in policy loans in 
the worst period. Their growth was 
checked somewhat at that time, but 
never was there a serious shrinkage. 
Even though unemployment and bad 
business reduced the flow of savings, 
the reputation of the insurance com- 
panies for solidity attracted investors. 

The study found the most startling 
change in the position of life insurance 
companies was the tremendous rise in 
their liabilities to policyholders, which 
accompanied the increase of their busi- 
ness by more than half during the de- 
pression and recovery. Their “net ob- 
ligations” to policyholders increased 
from $13,100,000,000 in 1929 to $20,- 
400,000,000 in 1937, and their debts 
receivable from $13,200,000,000 to 
$18,400,000,000. Policy loans which 
were $2,800,000,000 in 1929 rose to 
$3,800,000,000 in 1937. 

Among debts receivable from non- 
policyholders, the mortgage loans made 
by insurance companies grew during 
the early depression, then fell from 
$7,700,000,000 in 1932 to $5,100,000,- 
000 in 1937, a shrinkage of almost a 
third. The insurance companies fol- 
lowed a similar course to the banks in 
greatly expanding their holdings of 
government securities. Totalling only 
$1,300,000,000 in 1929, government 
bonds rose to $6,500,000,000 in 1937, 
and now constitute a third of the total 
debts receivable of life insurance insti- 
tutions. 

The debt position of mutual savings 
banks, the third most important group 
of credit institutions, was relatively 
little affected by the depression years. 
Their assets and liabilities ranged from 
$10,700,000,000 to $11,500,000,000 
during the 1931-1937 period, but the 
character of their assets shifted sharply. 
Mortgage loans declined about one- 
fifth from the 1931 figure of $5,900,- 
000,000—a drop more than offset by 
the virtual doubling of their holdings 
of government bonds, which rose from 


$1,700,000,000 to $3,200,000,000 in 
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1937, becoming a fourth of their total 
assets. Their debts payable consisted 
chiefly of savings deposits, and their 
debts receivable were of the same com- 
position as life insurance companies. 
They also held “cash” balances of 
$600,000,000, chiefly in commercial 
banks. 

Building and loan associations, 
which grew by leaps and bounds dur- 
ing the post-war period of prosperity, 
lost half their members and more than 
a third of their assets in the six years 
after 1930. With mortgage loans at 
half the 1930 volume (falling from 
$6,300,000,000 in 1930 to $3,300,000,- 
000 in 1936), foreclosed real estate 
amounted to $1,100,000,000, nearly 
one-fifth of their total assets of $5,600,- 
000,000 in 1936. 

Rising unemployment caused de- 
linquency on loans, and heavy with- 
drawals by building and loan investors 
began early in the business slump. 
From 1929 to 1933, associations failed 
at the rate of more than 100 a year. 
However, the introduction of insur- 
ance, the pouring in of federal funds 
through the R.F.C. and Federal Home 
Loan Bank, and the refinancing of 
weak mortgages through the Home 
Owners’ Loan Corporation, restored 
confidence. Contraction of the as- 
sociations was small in 1936, and due 
largely to these federal activities, they 
are now expanding again. 

In releasing this data, the Twentieth 
Century Fund’s Committee on Debt 
Adjustment emphasized that the pri- 
vate credit institutions are linked 
closely with the other major parts of 
our economic structure—corporations, 
government bodies and individuals— 
and that findings on all categories will 
be included in the final study. 

Members of the Committee under 
Mr. Davis’s chairmanship are: Fred- 
erick L. Ackerman, , Architect and 
Technical Director, New York City 
Housing Authority; George P. Auld, 
Member of the firm of Haskins and 
Sells, and formerly Accountant Gen- 
eral, Reparations Committee; Walter 
Frank, of the law firm of Kurzman 
and Frank; Jacob Viner, Professor of 
Economics, University of Chicago; W. 
W. Waymack, Editor of editorial 
pages, Des Moines Register and Tri- 
bune; Maurice Wertheim, President, 
Wertheim and Company; and Stillman 
F. Westbrook, Vice-President, Aetna 
Life Insurance Company. 


Ten abuses of 


installments 


From “The Folly of Instalment 

Buying,” by Roger W. Babson 

y (F. A. Stokes Co., N. Y.), the 

following ten abuses of instalment 

plans were recently listed by “Domes- 
tic Commerce”’: 

“1, Instalment plans encourage the 
consumer to run into debt. He does 
not have the money with which to pay 
cash. He therefore buys with the be- 
lief that he will be able to meet his 
obligations as they come due. An in- 
stalment is a mortgage on one’s future 
earnings — and who knows what his 
future earnings are to be? Who knows 
how permanent his job is? Who knows 
what his health will be in coming 
months? ‘The future of all of us is 
as uncertain as the weather. 

“2. There is a growing tendency on 
the part of the younger generation to- 
day to demand new conditions under 
which to live. They expect the right 
to have luxuries which the financial 
condition of many homes does not jus- 
tify. Instalment buying tends to make 
one a spend-thrift. Too often the de- 
sire to have excites one to purchase 
more than he can swing. If there 
comes a time when you cannot carry 
on, then the instalment purchase is sur- 
rendered; and what is there to show 
for the payments already made? 

“3. Instalment buying leads to ex- 
travagance. This method of consumer 
buying makes it so easy to overbuy. 
The first instalment purchase may be 
for an article of vast usefulness and 
of economic value. This obligation 
was easily met so why not make another 
one? Then follows the second instal- 
ment purchase, and the third, and so 
on. 

“4. The quality of merchandise pur- 
chased on the instalment plan is not 
always the highest. Often the person 
who purchases a product on the instal- 
ment plan gets an article of inferior 
quality. 

“5. It is annoying enough to have 


small bills continually coming to hand. 


It is especially so if the goods have al- 
ready been used up or have lost their 
newness and attractiveness. 

“6, Instalment purchases have less- 
ened the volume of savings. It is 
true that savings are larger than in 
former years, but if instalment selling 
had not played so important a part in 
recent years, the savings record of this 
country would be much larger. 

“7, There are some concerns whose 
methods of conducting instalment sell- 
ing may be questionable. Would you 
rather do business with such concerns, 
or with a local bank where you know 
the individual officers and members 
handling the accounts, men whose 
soundness and integrity are under strict 
supervision ? 

“8. Buying some goods on the in- 
stalment plan tends to slow up pay- 
ments due on other accounts. Instead 
of accepting the first of the month as 
‘bill date’ and whenever possible pay- 
ing up promptly, instalment buyers be- 
come careless about their bills. Other 
accounts are side-tracked. 

“9, Instalment selling increases the 
cost of distribution severely. The hue 
and cry in recent years has been that 
the high cost of goods is largely due 
to the high cost of distribution. Many 
sales made on the instalment plan add 
materially to the cost of the product. 

“10. Some industries suffer at the 
expense of others. Anyone knows that 
if a person ties himself up with pay- 
ments on a washing machine, automo- 
bile, jewelry, or whatnot, he is no 
longer a prospect for many essentials 
such as clothing, food, shoes, etc. Most 
instalment buying generally involves 
purchases of considerable dollar vol- 
ume. Such obligations limit the re- 
maining purchases one can make. In- 
stalment selling may temporarily help 
automobile, electric-refrigerator, wash- 
ing-machine, and fur-coat industries, 
for example. Simultaneously other in-- 
dustries are penalized by scarcity of 
purchasing power.” 
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Wage Earner’'s Plans 


(Cont'd from p.10) operated for their 
mutual benefit, and the Birmingham 
Court is now generally known as the 
‘Debtors’ Court’. 

“The principle underlying Chapter 
XIII is not new, as it has been in oper- 
ation in Great Britain and in parts of 
Canada for more than twenty-five 
years, but our bankruptcy statutes have 
not given the wage earner the relief 
that his problems require. Practically 
speaking, he has been offered only the 
usual route of adjudication and dis- 
charge, with the consequent stigma of 
bankruptcy. This is so abhorrent to 
thousands of oppressed debtors that they 
drag through life over-burdened with 
obligations that haunt their footsteps. 
The normal man wants to pay his debts. 
If this statement does not sound reason- 
able to you, ask yourself how many 
people you know who want to evade 
their obligations. 


95% Wish to pay in Full 


“Referee Nesbitt testified that of the 
2,600 people who filed debtor petitions 
in his court, 95% wished to pay their 
debts in full and kept up with their pay- 
ments promptly; 3% wanted to pay 
their debts but were slow in meeting 
their obligations because of intermittent 
employment, sickness or some other un- 
avoidable cause; and the remaining 2% 
simply used the law as a means of avoid- 
ing their obligations eventually. When 
we consider that 95% of the applying 
debtors wanted to pay their obligations, 
we have the key to the probable success 
of Chapter XI11I—the character of the 
people. 

“The relief provided by Chapter 
XIII is predicated on the concept that 
the wage earner is to effect settlement 
out of his future earnings. These are 
submitted to the control, supervision 
and protection of the Court and beyond 
the reach of garnishment, execution or 
assignment. A maximum of three 
years is given for the proceeding, which 
is voluntary only. A petition setting 
forth assets and liabilities is filed in the 
Court and referred to the Referee, who 
calls and presides at the first meeting of 
creditors. There, the petitioner is ex- 
amined and submits his plan for the 
amortization of his debts. It must 
include provisions dealing with un- 


secured debts generally, and may con- 
tain provisions dealing with secured 
debts, including priority of payment 
during the period of extension. The 
plan must include provisions for the 
payment of future earnings of. the 
debtor into Court for distribution to 
creditors, and may provide for the re- 
jection of executory contracts. Credit- 
ors file their claims, the debtor is 
allowed his legal exemptions, and a 
hearing is had to determine the amount 
necessary for the support of the debtor 
and his family. 


Proceedings Are Informal 


“The proceeding is intended to be in- 
formal in order to bring the parties to- 
gether around the table, as it were, so 





as to reach an amicable understanding. 
When the plan is in final form, it is 
confirmed if approved by a majority of 
the creditors in number and amount of 
claims. If not, the petition is dismissed 
or the petitioner is adjudicated bank- 
rupt. If confirmed, a trustee is ap- 
pointed to receive and distribute the 
moneys paid into court, distribution 
being made in accordance with the plan 
and the Act. Before any creditor is 
permitted to share in the arrangement, 
a verified statement must be filed in 
Court that such claim is free from 
usury under the laws of the State where 
the debt was contracted. 

“During the period of extension, the 
Court retains jurisdiction of the debtor 
and his property for all purposes of the 
plan, issues all appropriate orders for 
the- consummation of the plan and 
exercises full jurisdiction, equitable in 
its nature, over the proceeding.” 


10 Dictation Commandments 


1. Always clear your throat with a 
loud, guttural “Ah” or “Oh.” Sten- 
ographers like that. It makes them 
jittery. 

2. Always dictate with gum in your 
mouth. Stenographers hear so much 
better the things you say. 

3. Always mumble every other word. 
That'll keep them guessing. 

4. Always dictate without making 
previous notes on points you wish to 
bring out. The stenographer enjoys 
the time she sits and dawdles while 
you hem and haw around for ways to 
express important issues. 

5. Always be sure to change your 
letter at least four times while dictat- 
ing. You can always tell the stenog- 
rapher later: ““Why I never said that, 
Miss Brown.” 

6. Always use a string of words 
when a short phrase is more concise. 
You can’t imagine how business men 
enjoy reading long, drawn-out mean- 
ingless letters. 

7. Always talk a long time over the 
phone while the girl is waiting for 
your dictation. That will make her 
see red, especially when you expect her 
to do the work of two persons. Be- 
sides, what can she say? You're the 
boss. (So you think—her private opin- 


ion would startle you.). 

8. Always dictate letters tracing for 
replies. Your stenographer probably 
hasn’t the intelligence to write a simple 
“please reply” letter. If she handled 
it herself, that would save much time. 
It’s silly to consider time in your busi- 
ness. 

9. Always ask the stenographer for 
files several times during the dictating 
period. It’s great fun to see her bob- 
bing up to get the files. Yeh, try it 
yourself sometime! 

10. Above all, always give the sten- 
ographer single notes at five or eight 
minute intervals when she returns to 
her desk with loads of dictation to do. 
That will make her work run smooth- 
ly, and will make her family bless you 
when she gets home nervous and jit- 
tery. 


—H. Wilkes 
in “The Office” 


—_——___—_ 


The principles of psychologic heal- 
ing have been employed by the faith 
healer, the yogi, the medicine man, the 
quack doctor and the food faddist, and 
it has been noted that the more fan- 
tastic the fad the more popular its 
psychologic appeal.—Hygeia” 
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CLARENCE T. HUBBARD, Hartford, Conn., explains 


U. and O. Insurance 


One of the first interrogations shot 

at the titular heads of a large in- 

wy dustrial corporation by its direc- 

torate, following a damaging fire, 

during an unexpected flood, was—‘‘Did 
we have U. and O. insurance?” 

U. and O., a not altogether satis- 
factory title for this form of intriguing 
insurance which interpreted means use 
and occupancy. Or, as it is more fre- 
quently called, Business Interruption 
Coverage, or Earnings Insurance. 

As insurance, it reimburses the in- 
sured property-owner for his loss of 
prospective earnings out of which to 
pay expenses, which would continue re- 
gardless of interruption, plus net prof- 
its, during the period of rebuilding and 
repairing buildings, machinery, pat- 
terns, material and stock damaged by 
some insurable hazard, the more com- 
mon risks so insured being fire, wind- 
storm, hail, riot, explosion, sprinkler 
leakage, aircraft property damage and 
earthquake. 

Theoretically, such insurance puts 
the policyholder in the same position he 
would have been in had there been no 
fire. An interesting thought, not only 
for large industrialists and small mer- 
chants, but also for the investor in a 
business, and any creditors who might 
be “holding the bag” if the profit 
stopped and certain contracted for ex- 
penses continued and the income wasn’t 
forthcoming. Where “time is money” 
—U. and O. insurance is a factor. 

Although use and occupancy, or the 
better named, business interruption in- 
surance, is rather old and although it 
is- underwritten, not only in the United 
States, but also in Canada, England 
and other foreign countries, it is still the 
“problem child” of the fire insurance 
business. Obviously, to those who have 
experienced either the buying or selling 
of this kind of insurance, it has been 
dificult to work out policies which 
would meet each situation so it can 
produce contractual satisfaction, in 
anticipation of losses, to both the in- 
sured and the insurer. Many are the 


lawsuits which have developed over 
U. and O. loss settlements. 

Nevertheless, despite various imper- 
fections which are constantly being nar- 
rowed down, nearly every large indus- 
trial concern carries use and occupancy, 
or earnings insurance. It is also estab- 
lished that this not-very-well-under- 
stood-insurance is not always applied 
correctly and through the use of the 
insurance survey plan, as described in 
these columns, August 8th issue, these 
shortcomings are frequently pointed 
out by trained insurance technicians. 

Although business interruption in- 
surance is available for small as well 
as large business men, from the operator 
of a corner lot diner to the manage- 
ment of an international metal com- 
pany, only forty-two percent of the 
eligible buyers of this insurance carry 
such protection. 

The “little business men”—of the 
type who appeared in the nation’s 
capitol last spring—is seldom so in- 
sured, and “big business” is often in- 
correctly insured. 

After years of struggle with formu- 
las, for arriving at the “insurable earn- 
ings,” some several pages long—every 
fire insurance company in the business 
has one or more—the following amaz- 
ingly simple procedure has been intro- 
duced, and actually used with practical 
satisfaction: 

Take your total sales—$ 

Deduct net purchases—$ 

(inventory, plus purchases, 
less inventory) 
Deduct ordinary labor payroll—$—. 


Deduct heat, light and power—$— 


Total deductions—$—————. 
Actual 100% use and occupancy 
value for the past twelve months 
This is the essence of simplicity and 
obtains the same results which would 
be arrived at by taking the total sales, 
and deducting therefrom the cost of the 
raw materials used, the direct labor 


cost, along with manufacturing ex- 
penses, such as building maintenance, 
building depreciation, indirect labor, 
fuel, machinery maintenance, light and 
power, rent, insurance, taxes, supplies; 
selling administrative expenses includ- 
ing advertising, commissions, general 
expenses, professional services, travel- 
ing expenses, telegraph; also interest 
paid on bonds or notes. In other 
words, the total cost of producing the 
goods sold, plus the selling and admin- 
istrative expenses, when subtracted 
from the gross sales, leave a net profit 
and that net profit plus certain con- 
tinuing expenses, such as salaries of ex- 
ecutives, taxes, building and machinery 
depreciation, contracted for advertising, 
professional services, telephone rental, 
interest—when those continuing ex- 
penses are added to the net profits, a 
use and occupancy insurance value is 
developed. 

This is sometimes discovered sadly 
after a loss has occurred and is the 
reason today why directors, stockhold- 
ers and policyholders are taking a keen- 
er interest in the subject of business in- 
terruption or use and occupancy. 

The ordinary labor payroll is not 
usually insured. This is considered 
an expense which can be discontinued 
immediately. However, in one of the 
new U. & O. insurance forms, it is 
possible to insure the ordinary payroll 
for a period of ninety days. 

It should also be pointed out that 
use and occupancy, or business inter- 
ruption insurance, can be obtained 
even though net profits are not being 
enjoyed. It is possible to insure the 
fixed expenses which would continue in 
the event of an interruption up to the 
point that those expenses are being 
earned. 

It might be mentioned with interest, 
that one nationally known concern, 
quite an advertiser, lays such stress on 
the importance of the continuity of its 
profit, that is has insured against every 
conceivable hazard which could inter- 
rupt its earnings. One of the hazards, 
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namely earthquake, has found this con- 
cern unable to locate an insurance mar- 
ket sufficiently extensive to provide for 
it the full amount of such insurance 
desired. 

It is wise to observe that a concern 
can be insured perfectly, so far as physi- 
cal property damage insurance is con- 
cerned, and still be a speculative under- 
taking if not insured against loss from 
interruption to earnings by various 
catastrophes. 

The National Credit Men’s Associa- 
tion provide a questionnaire to their 
members for determining the insurance 
carried by their debtors. One of the 
interrogations is relative to use and oc- 
cupancy insurance. Many banks and 
loaning institutions demand evidence of 
use and occupancy insurance. 

To demonstrate the importance of a 
checkup of use and occupancy insurance 
by all those financially interested, 
whether owner, clerk or stockholder, it 
was discovered through research, that 
out of a group of 100 merchants and 
manufacturers discovered through re- 
search, that out of a group of 100 
merchants and manufacturers who had 
suffered a fire loss, 43% did not resume 
business, 14% suffered a reduction of 
30% to 66% in their credit ratings, 
17% who had furnished financial state- 
ments before the fire, were no longer 
able to do so and 26% were entirely 
uneffected as to their credit rating. 

There are several different forms of 
coverage available for insuring pros- 
pective earnings. 

The weekly U. and O. form is an 
inheritance of the old per diem scheme. 
It insures the actual loss sustained, due 
to interruption, the result of damage 
to the building, machinery or equip- 
ment, for the length of time it would 
take to restore the premises to an oper- 
ating condition. The policy is issued 
for the amount representing the pros- 
pective earnings and if the business be- 
ing insured did not operate on holidays 
and Sundays, under the weekly form, 
the loss recovery is limited to one-fif- 
tieth of the total amount of insurance 
for each week of idleness. The old 
per diem method still in force here and 
there, limited the recovery to 1/365th 
or 1/300th per day. 

If your earnings are not sufficiently 
constant to warrant such evenly di- 
vided recovery, there is a form named 
the “fluctuating weekly form,” where 
different limits of liability are stipu- 
lated for the various weeks in accord- 
ance with the prospective earnings fluc- 
tuations as anticipated, week by week. 

The most popular form today is the 


“contribution or co-insurance form.” 
In this, there are no weekly limits spe- 
cified. Instead, the policy pays what- 
ever loss is sustained, not exceeding the 
amount of the policy. You do not 
have to anticipate your prospective 
earnings by days, or weeks, or months. 
For this form of use and occupancy, 
you pay a little more premium cost 
than for the coverage which limits the 
recovery to definite weekly sums. The 
policyholder must insure either 80% 
or 100% to value. Under this co- 
insurance form of business interruption 
insurance, there are two _ insurable 
items—the first one, net profits and 
fixed expenses, the second, the ordinary 
payroll for not in excess of ninety con- 
secutive days, if so desired. It is not 
mandatory to include the payroll, but, 
on the other hand, the ordinary pay- 
roll, for the ninety-day period, cannot 
be insured under the weekly form. 

Then, there is an “agreed amount” 
basis for insuring Business Interruption 
insurance, whereby the policyholder 
can file a certificate testifying to his 
U. and O. value for the past year, 
and the insurance company agrees to 
accept 80% of this amount as the 
proper insurance, and again, any week- 
ly or restrictive recoveries are avoided. 
This privilege is usually confined to 
property owners located in fireproof or 
sprinklered mercantile risks. 

There are still other use and occu- 
pancy policies. 

There is contingent use and occu- 
pancy insurance which protects the one 
insured from loss of earnings if another 
plant, not owned by him, is destroyed. 
The destroyed plant might be the 
source of their supply or sales. In 
other words, it insures the interruption 
of the insured’s business caused by fire 
or windstorm occurring elsewhere. 

Then, there is the Specified Time 
policy which is available only in Pa- 
cific Coast territory (Cont. on page 35) 


Jest at insurance and you 
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ness acumen. The only man | 
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We have recently 
supplied our Agents with 
what we believe to be 
the most useful and com- 
prehensive expositions so 
far put into print on USE 
& OCCUPANCY insurance 
and REPORTING & 
GENERAL COVER 


insurance. 


In a simple, clear 
and illustrative way each 
discusses the practical 
every-day questions met 
in connection with these 
covers. 


The Northern Assurance 
Agent in your city is qual- 
ified to discuss these 
forms of Insurance with 
you. He can obtain copies 
of these books-for you. 





135 William St., 
New York 
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Retail credit 


study available 
The 1937 Retail Credit Survey was 


officially released on Monday, Novem- 
ber 7. Copies are available for 20 cents 
from any of the 33 district offices of the 
Department of Commerce or from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington, D. C. A discount of 25 per 
cent is allowed on lots of 100 or more 
copies. 

The study, made under the direction 


of Malcolm L. Merriam, chief of the . 


Credit Analysis Unit of the Marketing 
Research Division, is an analysis of data 
collected from credit granting firms in 
14 trades. 

It carries statistics about the cash 
and credit sales, analysis of all retail 
sales, installment data, collection per- 
centages on both open and installment 
credit, and bad debt losses in these 
two types of credit. 

A large portion of this 153 page book 
is devoted to an analysis by kind of busi- 
ness including the following: automo- 
bile dealers, tire and accessories stores, 
coal and fuel oil dealers, department 
stores, furniture stores, grocery stores, 
hardware stores, heating and plumbing 
stores, household appliance _ stores, 
jewelry stores, men’s clothing stores, 
shoe stores, women’s specialty stores, 
and lumber and building material deal- 
ers. Special appendices and tables 
round out the publication. 

In each of the analyses by kind of 
business mentioned in the previous para- 
graph there is included a summary, an 
analysis of cash and credit sales, collec- 
tion percentages on open and install- 
ment credit, and bad debt losses on open 
and installment credit. 


Effect of minimum-wage 
legislation for women 


Minimum-wage orders have had the 
effect of raising the wage rates of 
many women and children in the three 
industries in Rhode Island in which 
such orders have become operative, 
but the minimum wage has not be- 
come the maximum nor have women 
been replaced by men in consequence 
thereof. Men, although not covered 
by the orders, have apparently benefited 
also, the percentage receiving less than 
the minimum set for women being 
greatly reduced. These conclusions 
were reached by the State department 
of labor after surveys of wages before 
and after the orders went into effect. 















EXCESS BAGGAGE 


A “spare” is nothing but excess baggage for a thousand 
or maybe twenty-five thousand miles, but who is willing 
to travel without one? 


Thousands of astute Credit Executives apply the same 
principle in carrying a ‘‘spare” for that important vehicle 
of commerce—credit extension. 


American Credit Insurance 


is a reliable stand-by—inexpensive to carry and right there 
when it’s needed. In spite of utmost care in investigating 
new accounts and following the fortunes of old customers, 
‘‘blow-outs’”’ can’t be prevented. After the latest Inter- 
change Report, after credit is granted, there are still 30, 
60, or 90 days during which the goods and the situation 
are out of hand. 


‘‘American”’ policies are written to cover all accounts or 
special groups of debtors. Get the facts. 


American Credit Indemnity Co. 


OF NEW YORK J. F. McFADDEN, President 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
Offices in all principal cities of United States and Canada 


GET THIS FREE BOOK . . 
“The Best Collection Letter I Ever Used” 


Facsimiles of thirty vital, resultful letters contributed by Manufacturers and 
Jobbers. Cash in on their experience. Ask for free book: “‘The Best Collection 
Letter I Ever Used.” 


Copyright 1938, American Credit Indemnity Co. of N.Y. W57 
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Law citations on what you can and cannot do in= 


High Pressure 


Collection Methods 


not countenance forceful and un- 

lawful collection even of just 

debts.” (State vs. Richards, 97 
Wash. 587.) The defendant in that 
case had sought to compel one Thomp- 
son to pay him a large sum of money 
and to sign a lease and other papers 
under threats of accusing him of as- 
sault, blackmail, seduction, larceny and 
other crimes. The court affirmed a 
judgment convicting the defendant of 
blackmail, declaring that “one can com- 
mit this crime though he is of the opin- 
ion that the money thus sought is ac- 
tually due him.” Fannin vs. State (51 
Tex. Crim. App. 41.) 

But the Texas court later changed 
its understanding of the law by sub- 
scribing to the proposition which it had 
previously repudiated and which is in 
fact supported by the weight of author- 
ity. In Barton vs. State (88 Tex. 
Crim. App. 368), where the defendant 
was charged with assault with intent 
to commit robbery, there was testimony 
that he had demanded payment of a 
sum which he claimed to be due at the 
point of a pistol and threatened the 
debtor if he was not paid. The con- 
viction was reversed. 

An over-zealous creditor or collector 
may, however, be guilty of assault and 
may incur civil liability to the debtor 
from whom he is trying to collect. 

A dentist at Logan, Utah, repaired 
a dental plate for a woman and when 
she placed the plate in her mouth and 
handed him a less amount than he 
claimed was due, he became excited, 
applied abusive epithets, locked the 
doors of his office and told her in em- 
phatic language that she could not 
leave his office until the work was paid 
for and that if she did not leave the 
teeth or pay the price he would forcibly 
take the dental work out of her 
mouth. Shaking his fist at her and 
telling her to keep her seat, he tele- 
phoned to the town marshal. The off- 
cer came on the scene and on his ad- 
vice the patient left the teeth at the 
office, obtained the additional amount 
that was demanded and then returned 
to the office, paid the dentist and re- 





= “The law,” it has been said, “does 
V} 


ceived her teeth. She became very ner- 
vous and sick and, as a result of her 
experience, suffered a miscarriage a 
few days later. She brought an action 
against the dentist for false imprison- 
ment. The court affirmed a judgment 
which awarded her both compensatory 
and punitive damages. (Salisbury vs. 
Paulson, 51 Utah 552.) 

The manager of a loan company at 
Baltimore called at the home of a 
woman who was confined to her 
room convalescing from a recent op- 
eration. He pushed open the door 
to her room against the protest of 
her nurse and entered the room. He 
refused the amount that was tendered 
to him, demanding a larger payment. 
When the woman told him that she 
could not pay in full because she had 
been under such expense, he replied, ac- 
cording to her testimony, “It don’t 
make any difference to me what your 
condition is, if that money does not 
come in tomorrow I will clear you 
out.” The man became excited, ap- 
proached within two feet of the 
woman’s bed and shook his finger in 
her face. She became hysterical and 
delirious and her nervous condition re- 
sulted in serious physical consequences. 
The court affirmed a judgment against 
the loan company. (Patapsco Loan 
Company vs. Hobbs, 129 Md. 9.) 


A gruesome expedient was used by 
an undertaker to collect a debt. He 
was engaged by a Mrs. Mary Gad- 
bury to conduct the funeral of her son 
and cremate the body. The funeral 
was held at his funeral parlors and the 
charge therefor was thereafter paid. 
Mrs. Gadbury’s son-in-law had died 
about fifteen months previously while 
on a visit at her home. The same 
undertaker had had charge of the son- 
in-law’s funeral, the agreement as to 
the funeral and charge being made by 
Mrs. Gadbury’s daughter, the deceased 
son-in-law’s wife. About two weeks 
after the funeral of Mrs. Gadbury’s 
son and after the charge for that fu- 
neral had been fully paid, the under- 
taker’s son came to Mrs. Gadbury’s 
home and told her that his father had 
sent him to collect for the funeral of 





her son-in-law. On being told by Mrs. 
Gadbury that she did not consider her- 
self responsible for this account, he 
told her that they were still holding, 
uncremated, the body of her son and 
would hold it until the bill was paid. 
Mrs. Gadbury at that time thought 
that her son’s body had already been 
cremated and she had just begun to 
recover from the grief caused by her 
loss. Her condition became so aggra- 
vated that she became sick and lost 
weight and her health was materially 
affected. Some of the members of 
Mrs. Gadbury’s family called on the 
undertaker, and he finally agreed to 
cremate the body and thereafter did so. 
The trial court refused to let the case 
go to the jury on the ground that dam- 
ages were not recoverable for mental 
suffering unaccompanied by physical 
violence occasioned by the negligence of 
another. The Supreme Court of Wash- 
ington reversed this judgment, holding 
that “if such suffering is the direct re- 
sult of willful wrong as distinguished 
from one that is merely negligent, then 
there may be a recovery.” (Gadbury 
vs. Bleitz, 133 Wash. 134.) 

The Supreme Court of Iowa affirmed 
a judgment awarding damages to a 
woman for mental pain and anguish 
which she suffered as a result of receiv- 
ing abusive and threatening letters. 
(Barnett vs. Collection Service Co., 
242 N.W. 25.) <A coal company to 
which she had become indebted in the 
sum of $28.75 placed its claim in the 


You back your sales efforts 
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know your business. You'd 
give us advice if we asked 
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hands of the defendant. Letters writ- 
ten by the defendant contained threats 
to sue and to appeal to the woman’s 
employer, stating, “We will bother him 
until he is so disgusted with you that 
he will throw you out the back door.” 
In another letter the company wrote 
that if she did not settle the account in 
full within five days “we will tie you 
up tighter than a drum.” ‘The letters 
also suggested that plaintiff was morally 
as bad as a criminal and contained sim- 
ilar statements. ‘The court, affirming a 
judgment for the plaintiff, said: 


The rule seems to be well-established 
where the act is willful or malicious, as 
distinguished from being merely negligent, 
that recovery may be had for mental pain, 
though no physical injury results. In such 
a case the door to recovery should be 
opened but narrowly and with due caution. 
A creditor or his agent has a right to 
urge. payment of a just debt and to threat- 
en to resort to proper legal procedure to 
enforce such payment. In this case the 
jury could well find that appellants ex- 
ceeded their legal rights, and that they 
wilfully and intentionally sought to pro- 
duce mental pain and anguish in the ap- 
pellee, and that the natural result of said 
acts was to produce such mental pain and 
anguish. 

The once prevalent practice of dun- 
ning debtors by sending them com- 
munications on postal cards or in enve- 
lopes designed to embarrass and 
humiliate them was stopped by the en- 
actment in 1888 of an amendment to 
the federal statute prohibiting improper 
matter on wrappers or envelopes sent 
through the mail. (18 U. S. C. Sec. 
335.) Before the amendment of the 
statute, and when it was directed only 
against obscene matter, it was held not 
to prohibit the depositing in the mail 
of envelopes and postal cards which in- 
dicated that the addressee was a debtor. 


(Ex parte Doran, 32 Fed. 76.) 


Under the amended statute the court 
sustained an indictment for mailing 
matter in an envelope on which the 
words “Excelsior Collection Agency” 
were printed in large letters, the in- 
dictment charging that the manner in 
which these words were printed on the 
envelope indicated an intended reflec- 
tion on the addressee. (United States 
vs. Brown, 43 Fed. 135.) 


The defendant in United States vs. 
Burnell (75 Fed. 824), published a 
pamphlet called the “Interstate Tracer” 
which contained notices concerning per- 
sons alleged to have “skipped” or “left 
fer parts unknown,” leaving bills un- 
paid. Some of this matter appeared on 
the outside cover which was exposed 
when the publication was mailed. The 


This Man handed Your Wife . . . 









. » » replaced her stolen jewelry 


RememBer how your wife, still recovering from the 


loss of her jewels in a holdup, thanked this man for the 


U. S. F. & G. settlement draft? Remember how you felt, 


too—for that jewelry represented quite a sizeable invest- 
ment to both of you—one you couldn’t afford to lose. 


But for a friendly word from this man—the jewelry 
would have been a total loss. He remarked one day— 
“What if your wife was held-up, and her jewelry stolen?” 
Startled, you replied—“I never thought of that...” 


This man—who passed the friendly word to you—was 
one of the 9,000 U.S. F. & G. Agents. He has continual 
contact with the coverage problems of a wide variety of 
persons and businesses. Your local U.S. F.& G. Agent will 
gladly consult with you regarding your coverage prob- 
lems—show you the various ways in which fidelity, cas- 


ualty and surety insurance can protect you and your busi- 


ness. Your local telephone book will give you the name 
of your local U. S. F. & G. agent. Telephone him today. 


“Consult your Agent or Broker as you would your Doctor or Lawyer’ 


U.S. F.&G. 
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court held that the abuse of the mails 
which brought the statute into existence 
was clearly apparent from such facts. 

Collection agencies using the meth- 
ods denounced by the federal statute 
have been held criminally and civilly 
liable by the state courts. In State vs. 
Armstrong (106 Mo. 395) the de- 
fendant sent letters to an alleged 
debtor at her place of employment in 
envelopes bearing the imprint “Bap 
Dest Collecting Agency, 218 La Salle 
St., Chicago.” The court declared that 
the envelope on its face was designed 
to attract the attention of the public 
and of those with whom the addressee 
Was most intimately acquainted and of 
indicating that she was a bad debtor 
and not in the habit of paying her hon- 
est debts. The defendant’s conviction 
of criminal libel was sustained. 

In Murtze vs. Turner (77 Wis. 
236) the defendant wrote to the plain- 
tiff in a red envelope on which the 
following was printed in very large 
type: 


Return in Twenty Days to the U. S. 
and Canada Dealer’s Protective and De- 
tective Association, an organization of busi- 
ness and professional men for collecting 
bad debts. Central Office, 139 Main Street, 
Chicago. 


The alleged debtor’s name was also 
printed in a book which was distributed 
to members of the association. The 
court said that the object of the book 
was not to protect members but to 
coerce payment. A judgment against 
the defendant for libel was affirmed. 

A woman who owed a balance of 
$8.95 on a suit of clothes which she 
had purchased for her son came home 
from her work one evening and found 
yellow cards in the apertures and crev- 
ices of her front door and of the win- 
dows on all four sides of her home. 
One of the cards was placed in a stick 
which was driven in a flower mound 
near the sidewalk. They read as fol- 
lows: 


PLEASE TAKE NOTICE OUR COLLECTOR was 
here for payment. We would save you 
the annoyance of his further calls if you 


will pay at the store. THE UNION CLOTHING 
STORE. 


The court said that if the real pur- 
pose of the defendant had been to 
notify the plaintiff that its collector had 
called and to request her to come to 
the store to pay the account, the mere 


placing of a card inside the door would 
have been sufficient. Some effect must 
be given, the court said to the studied 
effort of the defendant’s agent to give 
the publication as wide and effective 
publicity as the circumstances would 
permit. It could not be doubted, the 
court concluded, that the defendant’s 
real purpose was to coerce the payment 
of its debt by publishing the plaintiff's 
delinquency and thus disgracing her in 
the eyes of the public. The cards were 
so artfully placed as not only to attract 
the attention of those who were na- 
turally curious but to lure the gaze of 
those whose proneness to pry had long 
since lost its edge. The words on the 
cards were held by the court to be 
libelous per se. 


When ordinary letters have failed 
collectors have sometimes sent their 
debtors papers designed to simulate 
legal process. 


An attorney in Minnesota was sus- 
pended for six months for engaging 
in this practice. (Re Dows, 168 Minn. 
6.) At the top of the paper were 
printed in large black type the words 
“Advance and Final Notice before suit 
for Garnishment, Levy and Sale.” The 
names of the creditor and debtor were 
written as in the title of a cause and 
they were designated as plaintiff and 
defendant. The debtor was told the 
amount of the debt and was informed 
that unless he remitted suit would be 
instituted for the debt with interest, 
costs and disbursements. The attor- 
ney’s name was subscribed at the bot- 
tom and opposite this was a red seal 
with his name impressed thereon. The 
paper measured about 13 by 8 inches 
and, when folded, bore as an endorse- 
ment the title of the case as though it 
were in court. The court said: 


The purpose is evident. It was to sim- 
ulate legal process. Its purpose was not 
merely to call the debtor’s attention to a 
debt due or merely to threaten him, but to 
give force to the paper by its form and 
formality, by giving the impression that it 
was a legal document of importance and 
something in the way of a proceeding in 
court. Nothing resembling the practice 
will be tolerated. The use of a notice 
simulating legal process in the collection 
of debts is wrongful. 


A firm of attorneys in South Dakota 
made use of a similar paper and also of 
some additional devices. They engaged 
in a collection business under the name 
of “Watkin Detective Agency,” using 


the word “Detective,” the court ob- 
served, “not because their business was 
that of detectives, but for the effect 
that such a word might have in intim- 
idating the weak and ignorant against 
whom they might hold claims for col- 
lection.” They mailed debtors a for- 
midable looking paper entitled ‘Final 
Demand Before Suit” and in some cases 
mailed summonses with a view to hav- 
ing the debtors treat the receipt of the 
summons as equivalent to personal serv- 
ice. They also issued posters listing 
judgments for sale and mailed these to 
debtors. The court characterized this 
as blackmail, pointing out that they 
could not have hoped to find purchasers 
for the judgments among those against 
whom they held uncollected claims. 
The attorneys expressed a desire to 
conform in their future conduct with 
the best ideals of the profession. The 
court stopped short of disbarment, but 
felt that the offenders would “‘come to 
a fuller and truer realization of what 
it means to be entrusted with the 
licenses which they have held, if such 
licenses are taken from them for a 
short period,” and suspended them for 
six months. (Re Swihart, 42 S. D. 
628.)—United States Law Review. 


Problem of the 
older worker 


That the older worker is at a dis- 
tinct disadvantage in obtaining em- 
ployment is shown by the records of 
the United States Employment Service. 
An analysis of the sex, age, and other 
characteristics of the applicants, and 
the placements handled by that Service, 
indicate that men and women beyond 
the middle forties, who have fallen out 
of work, have regained a place in in- 
dustry less easily than younger work- 
ers. This statement holds good for 
workers in all types of occupations, 
though the more highly trained are in 
a somewhat less unfavorable position 
than others. At the other extreme, 
young persons in their late teens and 
early twenties also seem to have con- 
siderable difficulty in entering regular 
employment if they do not obtain it 
soon after leaving school. 


a 


Officers of the French Academy com- 
pute the actual aumber of languages at 


2,796. 
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The Preservation of 
Business Records 


A pamphlet recently issued by the 
Business Historical Society, Baker Li- 
brary, Soldiers Field, Boston, Mass., 
and distributed by funds made avail- 
able by the Joint Committee on Ma- 
terials for Research of the Social Sci- 
ence Research Council, supplies the 
answers to the following four ques- 
tions: 

1. Why should business records be 
preserved ? 

2. What material should be selected 
for preservation? 

3. How should records be preserved ? 

4. When should preservation be un- 
dertaken? 

Today the storage of records is even 
more of an acute problem than it has 
been in the past, because the large size 
of many firms results in such volumi- 
nous records that the question is usual- 
ly one of disposition rather than of 
preservation. This 47-page booklet 
indicates how intelligent sampling of 
forms can obviate the necessity of stor- 
ing all records, yet meet the needs of 
business man and busines student alike. 
It sets up a schedule which can be put 
into effect economically by most firms 
to preserve their most important rec- 
ords. It also contains a discussion of 
the current practices of such firms as 
an advertising agency, a bank, a de- 
partment store, a public utility, a rail- 
road, and several types of manufactur- 
ing concerns. 

The pamphlet is available for free 
distribution by the Business Historical 
Society. 


Workmen’s compensation 
benefit payments 


Workers are more concerned with 
the scale of benefit payments than with 
any other feature of the workmen’s 
compensation laws. Notwithstanding 
the advance in liberality of benefits 
since the early acts were passed, pay- 
ments to many workers have been less 
than enough for subsistence. Because 
of acute distress resulting from the use 
of a part-time wage base for computing 
payments in a number of jurisdictions, 
there have been several recent changes 
to a full-time base. The liberality of 
the provision for payment, in any juris- 
diction, is in part determined by inter- 
state competition and also by the condi- 
tion of industry. In the more advanced 
legislation, the benefit provisions are de- 
signed to reinforce safety and rehabili- 
tation activities. 






Needless Risk 
or Wasted Dollars! 








NSURANCE analyses—business or indi- 
vidual—usually show under-protection 
or over- buying. 






Except where an experienced agent of 
broker has recently made a careful study 
of the situation! 










Insurance problems often seem decep- 
tively simple—to the amateur. But we 
have paid many thousands of claims. We 
know that the advice and counsel of an 
experienced insurance man is important 
to clear and complete protection. And 
when a claim occurs he serves as expert 
representative. 











Insurance that minimizes the agent’s 
function may lessen your protection, 
your service. Insurance is dollar protec- 
tion. There are no cut-rate dollars for sale. 












Why not let an experienced agent or 
broker take a look at your business from 
an insurance point of view? Like a check- 
up by your family doctor, it can do no 
harm—may save your business life. 















NATIONAL SURETY CORPORATION 
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This month’scollectors: 


Submitted for the approval of our readers 


by C. A. KOLDITZ, Credit Manager 
The Auto Stove Works, New Athens, III. 





Appeal for cooperation 


Gentlemen: 


We are very much surprised at your silence regarding the overdue amount of $208.60 on 
your account with us about which we have written you numerous letters during the past sixty 


days. 


Obviously you are not considering our appeal for a settlement as important as we have 


reason to expect you to. 


We extended you our confidence without hesitation and gave you our best efforts towards 
serving you, thereby fulfilling our portion of the contract and as a result have rendered our- 
selves worthy of your hearty cooperation in return. 


If impossible for you to meet this obligation in full at the present time, a part payment 
will be acceptable with the assurance that the remainder will be liquidated within a reasonable 
time, and to avoid any delay in your responding to this request, we enclose herewith a self- 
addressed stamped envelope which we shall await by return mail. 


Favorable action on your part will assist us to continue friendly relationship. 


Yours very truly, 


by T. KOLKER, Credit Manager 
H. L. Caplan & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


Another friendly appeal for cash 


Dear Sir: 


With a spirit of friendliness, which we trust will characterize our every business trans- 
action with you, we are again calling your attention to your past due account, statement of 


which is enclosed. 


We know that you always pride yourself on being prompt in your settlement, and we are 
sure that you won’t mind being reminded of this. 


However, we are repeating in those two old-fashioned-words—Thank You— 


Yours very truly, 





ters written to delinquent accounts 
during the past ninety days, we 
find the attached to have brought 
the best results. The fact of the mat- 
ter is that threatening a debtor with a 
suit in these times does not have the 
effect that a more friendly letter has 
in which the: lesson of the golden rule 
and the point of cooperation is brought 
to his attention,” Mr. Kolditz writes 
us in submitting his letter. 
“The self-addressed envelope also has 


= “Out of a series of collection let- 
Mu 


a moral effect in that it causes the 
debtor to realize the creditors sincere 
desire for a reply, and as a result 
majority of these envelopes are returned 
containing either a remittance or some 
information relative to the debtors in- 
ability to just then meet the request for 
a settlement. 

“If you consider this letter or any 
part thereof of interest to readers of 
CREDIT AND FINANCIAL MANAGE- 
MENT, I will be very glad for it to be 
passed on.” 


A great deal of collection letter writ- 
ing, however, can be obviated if proper 
care is taken in analysis of credit re- 
sponsibility. The most fundamental, 
up-to-date method ever devised for 
knowing just how worthy your credit 
applicant is as a risk, has achieved fore- 
most standing among credit executives 
because it is based on the current 
record: The Credit Interchange Sys- 
tem of the N. A. C. M., which pro- 
vides the paying record from ledger in- 
terchange reports. 
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Fort Wayne “Does Some- | 
thing” About MountingTaxes 


What are we going to do about 

our mounting tax bills? This 
Mj question has been asked by manu- 

facturing and wholesaling execu- 
tives in most every section of the coun- 
try. But still the question remains 
merely as a question in most localities. 
In Fort Wayne, Ind., a group of busi- 
ness men asked this question and then 
set about to do something about the 
situation with the result that Fort 
Wayne had the lowest tax rate for 
1937 of any city of 10,000 population 
or over, in Indiana. ‘Two cities, Peru 
and Logansport, through the use of 
surplus utility funds, had lower rates 
than Fort Wayne but the Northeast- 
ern metropolis of the Hoosier state 
had the lowest rate of any municipality 
of 10,000 population or over, depend- 
ing entirely upon tax levies for revenue. 
It is interesting to note just what 
Fort Wayne did do about this impor- 
tant question. One of the first steps 
was the organization of the Taxpayers 
Research Association in March, 1934, 
by a group of Fort Wayne business 
men for the avowed purpose of mak- 
ing a close study of tax budgets and 
levies. The three main purposes of 
this organization as stated in its 
articles of incorporation were: 

1. To make a comprehensive and 
intelligent analysis of the receipts 
and expenditures of all the various 
taxing units of Fort Wayne, in- 
cluding the public utilities operated 
by the city; and to present the re- 
sults of these findings to the different 
officials and boards concerned with 
the budgets in order to assist them 
in their work and to secure a reduc- 
tion of tax levies. 

2. To represent specifically the 
interests of the taxpayers, to the end 
that sound and sufficient government 
may be had at the least possible cost, 
consistent with the preservation, 
safety and stability of every neces- 
sary department of government. 

3. To follow the actions of the 
various appropriating bodies through- 
out the year in connection with 
emergency appropriations not pro- 
vided for in the annual budgets, to 
the end that such additional ap- 
propriations be kept at the lowest 
figure consistent with sound, com- 
mon-sense economy of government. 


That the Taxpayers Research Asso- 
ciation of Fort Wayne has been suc- 
cessful in its operation is evidenced by 
the following tabulation showing the 
breakdown of rates in Fort Wayne for 
the five years starting in 1934: 


YEARS OF COLLECTION 
1935 1936 1937. 1938 
$0.15 $0.15 $0.15 $0.15 


Funps 1934 
State Funps. .$0.15 
County Funps: 





General 

WOME aoe 367 ~=—.30 ee 22 O65 
Bond Funds .20 215 -148 126 oka? 
Welfare 

i re mot waa 115 .14 
Other 

ae 033 = .03 .03 .03 -03 


TOWNSHIP FuNDs: 

Poor Relief. .415 .353 .34 -202 ~=.107 
Bond Fund. .05 -037 = .03 016 .008 
Other 


Funds .... .006 .005 .005 .006 .006 
Civit City Funps: 
General 


Fund -42 ; d 44 -454 

Bond Fund. .075 .085 .075 .075  .055 

Other 

Funds. <<<: 079 ~=.11 oa 103 =—s «6.125 
ScHOOL Funps: 

Tuition and 

Special School 

Funds ..... -63 -69 .70 .69 -68 

Bond Fund. .27 -26 43 “42 .21 
Liprary Funp’ .055 -055 .06 .065 -075 


Torat Rates.$2.75 $2.73 $2.60 $2.36 $2.24 


CREDIT AND FINANCIAL MANAGE- 
MENT is indebted to Mr. Earle E. 
Reeves, Credit Manager, Fort Wayne 
Drug Company, and a director of the 
Taxpayers Research Association, for 
the further information this organiza- 
tion operates with a competent staff, 
that its gross income from sustaining 
members during 1937 was just over 
15,000, that on January 1, 1938, the 
organization had a bank balance of 
$4,639 with all bills paid. 

A reduction of 5lc in the tax rate 
in five years is evidence enough that 
the investment made by the Fort 
Wayne business men in the Taxpayers 
Research Association has paid. 


Which? If after the loss 
you could have your 
choice of the best in- 
surance or the cheap- 


est - which would you 
take? 


SINCE 1854 


THE PHOENIX 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


Cash Capital, $6,000,000.00 
Surplus to Policyholders, $44,807,872.44 








This book showed 
us how to save 
hundreds of dollars 





How retailers can 


cut bad debt losses in 





‘time payment selling 


New free book tells six proved 
ways to control installment credit 


Do your retailer customers know the common 
installment credit situations in which bad debt 
losses occur? Do they know how they can mate- 
rially reduce these losses? 

‘Controlled Installment Credit,’’ by Dr. Clyde 
W. Phelps, tells clearly and definitely how re- 
tailers can cut bad debt losses by taking six 
simple steps. It tells how they can use tested 
principles of controlled installment credit to in- 
crease their net profits. 


Odds against the retailer 
Analysis of 10,000 accounts shows that the odds 
against the dealer in lax installment selling run 
from 2 to 1 to as high as 12 to 1. This booklet 
describes the ways outstandingly successful re- 
tailers reduce these odds. Subjects covered in- 
clude: how to select customers, how to establish 
sound terms, when follow-ups should be made, 
when delinquents should be suspended and when 
they should be helped, when the retailer must 
act decisively to prevent serious losses. 


Copy sent free 

Household Finance has published this helpful 
booklet to promote better credit 
methods. Copies for distribu- 
tion to your customers will be 
supplied for mailing cost only. 
The coupon will bring you a free 
sample copy for your inspection. 
Why don’t you send it now? 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


CORPORATION and Subsidiaries 
Doctor of Family Finances” 


. . one of America’s leading family finance 
organizations, with 235 branches in 152 cities 


1878 * Completing sixty years of serv- , 1938 


ice to the American Family 
= eee a ee ee 
HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION 
Dept. CFM-M, 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


Please mail me free copy of “Controlled Installment 
Credir.’’ This request places me under no obligation. 
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How coinsurance 


reduces premiums 


Don’t get excited. We're not go- 
ing to discuss mumps, waistlines, hips, 


adiposity nor obesity. These are all 
swellings a doctor can tell you how to 
control. We'll stick to things we’re 
competent to discuss, knowing full well 
that just as we’re interested in keep- 
ing our costs down, so you, too, are in- 
terested in how to reduce yours, says 
“Fire Insurance” of the Phoenix In- 
surance Company. 

Following this line of thought, did 
you ever hear of a reduced rate clause 
in connection with your insurance? 
Well, there is such a thing. It’s better 
known as the “coinsurance clause.” 

Attach this clause to the policies cov- 
ering your business properties, build- 
ings or contents, and the insurance 
company will reduce the cost of your 
insurance. Why? Because you agree 
to purchase insurance equal in amount 
to some definite percentage, for in- 
stance, to 80% of the value of the 
property. 

The reason this reduction in cost is 


possible is simple enough once you grasp 
the logic underlying the offer. Con- 
sider that most losses are partial, as 
they are, and that 1,000 properties 
are each insured for $100, or for a 
total of $100,000. Say 20 of these 
properties were damaged, so that it 
cost $400 to repair them. In order to 
pay this loss, the company would have 
to collect 40 cents for each one hun- 
dred dollars of insurance from each 
of the owners of the 1,000 properties. 

But if each of the 1,000 properties 
were insured for $800 or a total of 
$800,000 and the same loss had to be 
met, the company would have to col- 
lect only five cents for each $100 of in- 
surance. It is obvious from this that 
the man who insures his property for 
the higher value is entitled to a lower 
rate. 

Strange as it may sound some people 
think that if they have a policy with 
say the 80% coinsurance clause at- 
tached, they will only collect 80 cents 
on the dollar, in case of a loss. This 
isn’t so. As long as the percentage of 
insurance agreed to is purchased, the 
full amount of any loss will be paid, 
up to the face value of the policy. 

Here’s the chance for a definite sav- 
ing, for under the coinsurance arrange- 
ment it is possible for you to buy more 
insurance protection for the same or less 
money—dependent entirely on the 
amount of insurance you purchase and 
the type of property protected. 


Service and 
insurance buying 


The idea of loss prevention service 
by insurance companies is not new, 

Wy a recent editorial in the New York 

“Journal of Commerce” points 
out. “Many of the earliest fire insur- 
ance companies had their own fire 
brigades. From steam users’ associa- 
tions in England, which inspected boil- 
ers but did not insure them, came the 
idea which has developed into the mod- 
ern system of inspection to prevent ac- 
cidents and insurance to indemnify for 
them if the inspection fails in its pur- 
pose. 

“Loss prevention service, however, 
has had its largest growth during the 
last quarter century,” the editorial con- 
tinues. “Now it constitutes a very 
large part of the activities of many 
insurance companies. Their engineers 
and inspectors have brought about a 
large part of the improvements which 
have reduced industrial accidents, par- 
tially checked the inroads of occupa- 


tional disease and prevented property 


- losses which would have run into vast 


sums, 

“With the growth of supervision of 
insurance companies, the setting up of 
more exacting financial standards, im- 
provement of rating methods and the 
stabilization of rates under statutory 
regulation, the various branches of in- 
surance now comprise numerous com- 
panies offering indemnity so sound that 
there is little choice among them. 

“In point of services rendered to 
policyholders, however, wide differ- 
ences among companies exist. They 
charge the same rates, in many cases 
offer policies which are identical in 
terms and pay their claims, but, while 
one almost constantly supervises the 
risks which it has insured, another 
gives its policyholders much less service 
of this character. 

“Many men select the railroads over 
which they will travel largely by the 
quality of the dining car service. Two 
lines may have equally good roadbeds, 
use engines from the same makers, 
have the same signal services, train 
and discipline employes with the same 
care and haul Pullman cars made and 
operated by the same company, but 
the dining car service of one may be 
the subject of constant praise and that 
of the other the subject of frequent 
criticism. 

“If buyers of insurance were as dis- 
criminating as many travelers are, they 
would seek to learn a good deal about 
the service each company furnishes, and 
the quality of this service would be an 
important factor in their selection of 
insurance companies.” 


Insurance 


vy QO’s. and A’s. 


Q. To what extent is an employer’s 
business investigated when a fidelity 
bond is underwritten? 

A. The character and standing of the 
employer’s business must be such as not 
to encourage bad habits, and it is essen- 
tial that the employer exercise reason- 
able supervision. Proper accounting 
methods must be in use and an outside 
responsible audit should be made at 
least annually. 

Q. Does a fire policy cover damage 
from smoke resulting from faulty oper- 
ation of oil burner? 

A. No. The fire was confined to 
the place intended for it. The Extend- 
ed Coverage Endorsement (Supplemen- 
tal Contract) or Smoke Damage En- 
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dorsement covers losses of this type. 

Q. What is Contingent Use and Oc- 
cupancy insurance? 

A. This insurance protects the in- 
sured in the event he must cease or cur- 
tail operations because of inability to get 
materials, or to ship his finished prod- 
ucts on account of fire or other peril 
that may damage plants furnishing his 
supplies or purchasing his products. 

Q. Why is it necessary to exercise 
extreme caution in accepting reimburse- 
ment from a defaulting employee? 

A. So that there may be no com- 
pounding of a felony or of a crime com- 
mitted by the defaulter. 

Q. Will an Inside Hold-up policy 
insure a filling station operator if he is 
held up while serving a customer out- 
side the actual filling station building, 
but while on the property ? 

A. The policy restricts coverage to 
the interior of the described building, 
and, unless endorsed to the contrary. 

Q. Does a fire policy, covering mer- 
chandise, include the loss of profits? 

A. No. Generally speaking, a fire 
policy is a contract of indemnity against 
property damage. 

—‘Fireman’s Fund Record.” 


U. and O. Insurance 


(Cont. from page 26) and Texas. The 
buyer in these localities specifies the 
time he believes it will take him to 
repair or rebuild. He can specify any 
period from three months up, but in 
the event of loss, he cannot recover the 
loss of earnings beyond the term he 
himself elected. As for the ordinary 
payroll, unlike any of the other use 
and occupancy forms, he can specify 
the exact number of days or weeks 
he desires to insure its continuity. 

One of later innovations is the Ex- 
tra Expense coverage. This strictly is 
not use and occupancy insurance as it 
does not insure against loss of earnings 
by interruptions—instead, it insures the 
extra expense of conducting business 
elsewhere. A newspaper plant, in the 
event of an unexpected interruption by 
fire or other hazard, would continue 
under some makeshift circumstances, 
perhaps using the presses of others, so 
that there would be no interruption of 
their earnings, but they would be put 
to additional expense. This additional 
expense, in the event of interruption, 
is insurable. 





THE STATEMENT 
DIDN°’T SHOW 


The customer wasn’t withholding information. He filled in 
every blank on the statement...answered every question 
the credit manager asked. But customer and credit manager 
overlooked one liability entirely—inadequate fidelity bond 
protection. (A single dishonest employee finally wrecked 
the business.) 


Insist on knowing the facts about your customers’ cover- 
age in this respect. And complete information about fidelity 
bonds will help to guide you in deciding the degree of cov- 
erage required. 






The F&D, which bonds more people than 
any other surety company, invites you to 
write for its booklet—'"What Is A Fidelity 
Bond—And Why?” Mailed on request. 


FIDELITY AND SURETY BONDS 
BURGLARY, ROBBERY, FORGERY AND GLASS INSURANCE 


FIDELITY and DEPOSIT 


COMPANY OF MARYLAND 
HOME OFFICE: BALTIMORE 


It is also possible to endorse a use against interruption to earnings caused 


and occupancy policy for additional 
premium, to include liability in the way 
of loss for interruptions to the business 
by reason of damage or destruction to 
any power plant furnishing power, and 
located away from the assured’s prem- 
ises. 

It is impossible to insure the inter- 
ruption of earnings from any cause, 
but only from the hazards specified, al- 
though some special policies have been 
prepared on occasion, such as insuring 


by collapse of molasses tanks, destruc- 
tion of dams, war risk and unusual con- 
tingencies peculiar to certain businesses. 

Good advice to the wary financier, is 
—don’t trust the arrangement of your 
“use and occupancy” insurance to any- 
one but a competent insurance prac- 
titioner. If possible, obtain a company 
U. and O. expert. If you want a 
further test—put your problem up to 
an experienced insurance adjuster, one 
who had settled U. and O. losses. 
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Urges Liquidation of 


Federal Credit Agencies 


A definite policy for long-run liquida- 
tion of the “temporary” Federal credit 
agencies—particularly the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation, Home Own- 
ers’ Loan Corporation and some of the 
Farm Credit Administration units— 
and the formation of an interim pro- 
gram whereby these and other govern- 
ment agencies affecting debt would be 
better coordinated, was recommended 
in an advance statement made public 
recently by the Twentieth Century 
Fund in behalf of its Committee on 
Debt Adjustment. 

In this connection, the Committee 
report urged further that, pending 
liquidation, the action of all govern- 
ment agencies affecting debts should be 
better coordinated. In addition, the re- 
port recommends that “an appropriate 
Federal agency should be charged with 
the duty of watching the activities of 
all government agencies as they affect 
debt and of formulating proposals for 
debt policy.” 

The Fund announced also that the 
Committee had voted to recommend a 
wide expansion in the statistical and in- 
formational services of both govern- 
ment and private agencies to improve 
available data on the debt problem, and 
to provide a systematic method to keep 
the public continuously informed on the 
debt question and government policies 
relating to it. 

These recommendations on public 
policy are part of a series based by the 
Committee on the findings of a staff 
of research specialists who for three 
years pursued an investigation into the 
nation’s debt structure during the 1929- 
1937 cycle. The Committee will pre- 
sent other recommendations designed to 
strengthen the nation’s debt structure 
against future business declines. 

Concerning liquidation of Federal 
credit agencies, the Committee report 
concedes that it should not in all cases 
begin yet, and that most of these 
agencies will take five to twenty years 
to wind up. It points out, however, 
that the various Federal credit institu- 
tions do not make a well-integrated 


structure (except for the group under 
the F. C. A.) and that, pending liquida- 
tion plans, a more coordinated system 
should be worked out. 

The Committee report points out 
that most of the lending agencies set 
up by the Federal government during 
the depression were meant to be tem- 
porary, although the legislation creating 
them envisaged a long period of liquida- 
tion. These provisions applied to the 
three largest agencies (Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, Home Owners’ 
Loan Corporation and the Federal 
Farm Mortgage Corporation), as well 
as such minor groups as the Regional 
Agricultural Credit Corporation and 
the Railroad Credit Corporation. 

“The original reasons for planning 
eventual liquidation of these concerns 
remain valid”; and the Committee be- 
lieves that “liquidation should still be 
the ultimate objective. Liquidation of 
the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion must be deferred, since R. F. C. 
loans have been made a central part 
of the government’s program against 
the current recession. There still seems 
to be a limited field for Land Bank 
Commissioner loans of the Farm Mort- 
gage Corporation. The Home Owners’ 
Loan Corporation has made no loans 
since the middle of 1936; and for the 
present there is no need for further H. 
O. L. C. loans.” 

The magnitude of Federal credit op- 
erations is indicated by the research 
section of the Fund’s study. Due to 
its enormous refinancing program dur- 
ing the depression and recovery years, 
the Federal government now holds 
more than a third of all the nation’s 
farm mortgages and nearly one-sixth of 
urban home mortgages. 

All the farm loan agencies, after 
1933, were consolidated under the 
Farm Credit Administration. The 
Land Bank lending was financed by 
the Treasury under the name of the 
Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation. 
The debt study points out that the F. 
F. M. C. lasts until the beginning of 

1940, and that over $500,000,000 of 


its power to issue bonds is unexhausted, 
while the bond-issuing power of the 
Land Banks is not limited either as to 
time or amount. 

On the urban mortgage side, the H. 
O. L. C. by the time of its loan suspen- 
sion in June, 1936, had made 1,018,000 
loans amounting to nearly $3,100,000,- 
000. It is estimated that the H. O. L. 
C. held 16.4 per cent of the total home 
mortgage debt in 1936. In addition, 
other home mortgage refinancing has 
been conducted by the Federal Housing 
Administration, and by building and 
loan associations belonging to the 
Federal Home Loan Bank system. 


Prison labor 


The decrease in the proportion of 
prison inmates employed at productive 
labor has been continuous for a number 
of years. A survey by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, made in 1936, found 
that in 14 states the prison population 
nearly doubled in the period 1923 to 
1936 while the number of prisoners 
productively employed increased only 
21.7 per cent, and the value of goods 
produced by prison labor actually de- 
creased by 43.4 per cent during this 
period. This condition has resulted 
from the increasing tendency to elimin- 
ate from the prison all productive un- 
dertakings producing goods which enter 
the market in competition with the 
products of free labor. The problem 
is to develop prison production of com- 
modities for state use on a large enough 
scale to give employment to the prison 
population in full. 


Rural Electrification 


Loans made by the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration to cooperative as- 
sociations during the period from May, 
1935, to June 30, 1937, were used for 
the construction of nearly 45,000 miles 
of line, to serve some 161,000 patrons 
in 28 states. Loans to finance the erec- 
tion of plants for the generation of 
power were made to 11 projects in 
eight states and for wiring purposes to 
eight projects in seven states. The rural 
electrification program has greatly 
speeded the development of cooperative 
associations in the electricity field. 
Most of the associations which have re- 
ceived loans were formed in the period 


1935-37. 
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FULL RECOVERY OR STAG- 
NATION? By Alvin H. Hansen. 
W. W. Norton & Co., N. Y. $3.50. 
When the good ship Business was 

blown from Prosperity Ocean into the 
Dire Strait, the captain, crew and pas- 
sengers hoped that at the other end of 
the strait they might find the broad 
expanse of Stability Sea. But all feared 
the left bank of the strait, well known 
for its Inflation Shoals. To keep clear 
of Inflation, some counseled a starboard 
slant. 

And here there was a warning from 
a passenger named Hansen, known to 
some as a student of nautical dangers. 
This Professor of Political Economy at 
Harvard counseled a middle course. 

“Too much starboard, because we 
fear inflation, and there’s the danger 
we'll run into that right bank and 
break up on Stagnation Bar.” 

And the warning was timely, in- 
deed. But this report can go no 
further for the ship is still feeling its 
way along a deep, narrow channel— 
and there’s a possibility of some fog 
ahead. 

Dr. Hansen’s analysis is in this new 
book and, with the exception of a tech- 
nical analysis for experts in the open- 
ing section on the theory of money 
navigation, the work is studded with 
pertinent soundings and observations 
for the average man. In his volume 
he analyzes purchasing power, the ef- 
fect of unemployment and old-age re- 
serves on our economy, the interna- 
tional situation with emphasis on gold, 


trade pacts and peace, the forces that 
brought us into trouble in 1937 and 
possible means of emergence. 

This is a provocative, sane book that 
merits both attention and full reading. 


2. .i 


Influencing 
others 


PSYCHOLOGICAL ASPECTS OF 
BUSINESS. By [Edward  K. 
Strong, Jr., Professor of Psychology, 
Graduate School of Business, Stan- 
ford University. McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, New York. $4.00. 

The general theme of this book is 
“influencing others.” The author di- 
vides his presentation under six general 
headings: General Survey, How Man 
Satisfies His Wants, Principles of In- 
fluencing Others, Tactics in Selling, 
Research Techniques and Employer- 
Employee Relationships. While this 
new volume is based for the most part 
upon the author’s previous volume, 
“Psychology of Selling and Advertis- 
ing” which was published in 1925, his 
new work covers a broader field. The 
credit man will find the chapters on 
“influencing others” of especial inter- 
est while the division including chapters 
on “Tactics of Selling” will be instruc- 
tive also as the man charged with col- 
lections must do a good job ef selling 
if he is to be successful. One of these 
days a writer on such a subject as ‘“‘Psy- 
chological Aspects of Business” will re- 
alize that the division of business opera- 
tions which follow the receipt of the 
order and until the transaction is 
closed and the invoice is marked “paid,” 
are quite as important to the profit and 
progress of business as are the sales 
efforts, and will devote a full division 
of his book to the general subject: 
“Getting in the Cash, and Making 
Them Like It.” 


Better 
letters 


SUCCESSFUL LETTER WRIT- 
ING. By Nels and Aline Hower. 
Doubleday, Doran & Co., Garden 
City, N. Y. $1.96. 

Miss Aline Hower, one of the au- 
thors of this book on business and per- 
sonal letters, is well-known to many 
of our readers. She has been a con- 
tributor to our columns and has lec- 
tured before letter-writing forums in 
many local credit associations. ‘This 
volume presents a practical—with em- 
phasis on that word—and psychological 


approach to business and personal cor- 
respondence. Actual letters are in- 
corporated in the text to illustrate weak 
and strong points in letters. And be- 
yond letter-writing, there is a final 
series of chapters on such very impor- 
tant matters as punctuation, grammar 
and etiquette that are too often ne- 
glected in business letters. The chap- 
ters on credit and collection letters will 
be of particular interest to our readers. 


EFFECTIVE COLLECTION 
METHODS. By Edward Hall 
Gardner and Frank A. Fall. Ronald 
Press Company, New York. $4.00. 
This a revision and modernizing of 

the previous edition by these business 

authors. Mr. Fall was formerly direc- 
tor of educational research for the 

National Association of Credit Men 

and Mr. Gardner has gained a wide 

reputation for his work on effective 
business correspondence. This revised 

edition presents a collection of 265 

specimen letters as well as a large num- 

ber of paragraphs for use in business 

letters. ‘This however is more than a 

book on collection correspondence and 

might well be used as a reading guide 
for anyone seeking to better his meth- 
ods in collection department work. 


INVESTMENTS AND INVEST- 
MENT POLICY. By Floyd F. 
Burchett. Longmans, Green & Co., 
New York. $4.00. 

The growth of governmental control 
in the investment field has altered some 
aspects of management policies but re- 
inforced others. Here is a study em- 
bracing both investment fundamentals 
and the means of determining policies 
in the light of present problems. This 
is another volume in the excellent 
Longmans’ Economic Series. 


One day you may develope 


a keen appreciation for in- 
surance and be glad then 
you listened to our agent. 
Let us introduce him. 


THE PHOENIX 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
Cash Capital, $6,000,000.00 
Surplus to Policyholders, $44,807,872.44 
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AT YOUR SERVICE 


A nation-wide inspection bureau opera- 


ting in the principal cities through — — 


80 BRANCH OFFICES 


with a full-time, trained inspector force 


covering 


11,104 POINTS 


and a part-time inspector personnel in 


55,000 TOWNS 


in the United States and Canada. 


For prompt, accurate and dependable information 


SPECIFY 
HOOPER-HOLMES 
REPORTS 


te Mt OOPER-HOLMES. BUREAU... INC. 
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Mid-West drug 
and chemical 


“C''men meet 


Chicago. — The fifth annual 
Mid-West Drug, Chemical and 
Allied Lines Credit Conference 
was held in the Hotel LaSalle, 
Chicago, Saturday, November 
12. It was sponsored by the 
Drug and Chemical group of 
the Chicago National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. 

Feature talks at the morning 
session by O. P. Decker, Vice 
President, American National 
Bank & Trust Co., I. R. Wagar, 
General Credit Manager, E. J. 
Brach & Sons, and E. A. Kim- 
zey, Manager Chicago Branch, 
Parke-Davis & Co., featured 
analyses of drug credit prob- 
lems, credit department opera- 


tions and sales-credit coopera- | 
The morning session was | 


tion. 
presided over by Ira O. Fash, 
General Credit Manager, Allen 
B. Wrisley Dist. Co. and Chair- 
man, Drug and Chemical Credit 
Group. 

L. E. Schroeder, National Di- 
rector, N. A. C. M., of Geo. 
E. Watson Co., was toastmatser 
at the conference luncheon at 
which C. L. Bonson, President 
of the Chicago N. A. C. M., 
welcomed the delegates. David 
A. Weir, Assistant Executive 
Manager of the N. A. C. M., 
addressed the luncheon on 
“Business Conditions and Pros- 
pects.” 

The afternoon 
featured by a talk on the 
Chandler Act by Carroll A. 
Teller, Attorney, Teller, Levit, 
Silvertrust & Levi, and a gen- 
eral Round Table Discussion 
led by D. G. Smylie, Chicago 
Credit Manager, Parke-Davis 
& Co. 


session was 


“Credit Notes” 
for Worcester 


Worcester—The first issue of 
“Credit Notes,” publication of 
the Worcester County A. C. M., 
made its appearance in Novem- 
ber. It is a 12 page, offset num- 
ber with special cover in con- 
trasting color. 








20 for 35 


KANSAS CITY.— Ray 
Kerns, Membership Chair- 
man of the Kansas City A. 
C.M., and his committee are 
actively engaged in member- 
ship work. Special empha- 
sis is being placed on rein- 
statement of resigned mem- 
bers but that is not allowing 
any emphasis to be taking 
off the acquisitions of new 
members as well. Members 
of the Twenty Year Club 
will get a big surprise in 
January as soon as all of 
the twenty year members in 
St. Joseph and Kansas City 
are rounded up. Thirty-five 
members for 20 years or 
more have already been 
spotted. 


Haight leads 
foreign forum 


New York.—Foreign credits, 
collection and exchange at the 
25th National Foreign Trade 
Convention were discussed at a 
round table meeting under the 
chairmanship of P. M. Haight, 
Secretary- Treasurer, Interna- 
tional General Electric Com- 
pany and Past President of the 
N.A.C.M. Warren L. Pierson, 
President, Export-Import Bank, 
Washington, D. C. answered 
questions at this session concern- 
ing his recent trip to Los An- 
geles. W. S. Swingle, former 
Comptroller and Director of the 
Foreign Department of the 
N.A.C.M., who is now Vice 
President of the National 
Foreign Trade Council, was 
also active in the convention 
proceedings. 


Xmas party for 
Triple Cities A. C. M. 


The Triple Cities A. C. M. 
is having its Xmas party on 
Dec. 12 in conjunction with the 
Credit Women’s Club. The No- 
vember dinner meeting was held 
at the Binghamton Club with a 
“round table” session. 


4th annual J. H. Tregoe essay 


competition plans are ready; 


$100 prizes for two groups 


@ Announcement of the fourth annual memorial prize essay com- 
petition of the late J. H. Tregoe, Past N. A. C. M. Executive Mana- 
ger, was made recently by the National Institute of Credit. 

As in previous years, eligibility is divided into two classes. 


In one group students or 


former 


Natl. President 


Bosschart on 


credit’s future 


Dallas. — Credit will play a 
great part in future business, 
which is destined to be vastly 
different from what it is now, 
N. A. C. M. President Daniel 
I. Bosschart, of San Francisco, 
told the Dallas Wholesale 
Credit Men’s Association at a 
luncheon at the Baker Hotel. 

“A new frontier in business 


is approaching,” he said. “It 
will gear mass _ production, 
which already has been 


achieved, to mass consumption, 
which has yet to be achieved. 
We all know that the formula 
for mass consumption has not 
been found, but when it is 
found, credit will play a much 
greater part in business than 
it does now. 

“Therefore, we must seek a 
more scientific basis for credit, 
in order to meet the conditions 
of that time. We will require 
scientific, accurate information 
on which to grant credit, be- 
cause, even now, 90 per cent of 
the business of the United 
States is conducted on a credit 
basis.” 


Dallas forums 


on bankruptcy 


Dallas—The Dallas Whole- 
sale C. M. A. held its regular 
monthly meeting on Nov. 17 at 
the Melrose Hotel. Meetings of 
the Bankruptcy Forum are held 
regularly each Tuesday noon at 
the Y. M. C. A. 








students of the National 
Institute of Credit are included. 
In the other, juniors and sen- 
iors in Schools of Commerce of 
Business Administration in rec- 
ognized colleges or universities 
are eligible. 

Prizes in both classes will be 
identical with four money prizes 
ranging from $100 to $10 and 
six honorable mention awards 
of the 1939 copy of “Credit 
Manual of Commercial Laws” 
for each winner. Essays are un- 
restricted within the limit that 
the paper must be related to 
some phase of credit practice or 
policy or show the importance 
of credit to business and eco- 
nomic life. The maximum length 
is 4,000 words. 

The closing date for receipt 
01 essays in this competition is 
May 1, 1939. 

Full information about the 
competition is. available from 
Carl H. Henrikson, Jr., Direc- 
tor of Education, N. A. C. M., 
One Park Avenue. 


L. A. heads 
for 1000 


members 


Los Angeles.—With the goal 
of “1000 members by April” the 
Los Angeles C. M. A. held its 
inaugural kick-off meeting on 
Monday, Oct. 31, at the Wil- 
shire Ball. Installation of of- 
ficers featured the meeting 
which also heard a talk by 
Burr McIntosh. The meeting 
room was decorated with about 
1000 black and white placards 
carrying the emblem: “April— 
1000” to impress on the 306 
who were present the goal of 
the membership drive now un- 
der way. 








Minneapolis 
indicts Plouf 


Minneapolis.— Through the 
cooperative efforts of the Min- 
neapolis A.C.M. and the local 
Better Business Bureau, a chron- 
ic credit offender was finally 
apprehended recently and in- 
dicted by the Grand Jury. Ac- 
cording to postal inspectors the 
following men were placed in 
jail early in October: B. R. 
Smith, Manager of the Plouf 
Specialty Company; R. E. Jamie- 
son, Manager of the Dextrin 
Company; C. Youngquist, Man- 
ager of the Mercantile Whole- 
sale Company, the Pan-Ameri- 
can Sales Company, the Pioneer 
Cigar Company, the Purity Mills 
Products Company, the Western 


Wholesale Company, the Min- ! 


neapolis Advertising Agency, the 
General Construction Corpora- 
tion, and General Builders, Inc., 
and C. Schwartz, Manager of 
Log Cabin Foods, Inc. 

Furthermore, the inspectors 
claimed, they had put all these 
persons into one cell in the Hen- 
nepin county jail without over- 
crowding, since all of them exist 
only in the imagination of Felix 
C. Plouf, 52 years old; 415 
Fourth avenue NE., who was in 
jail awaiting arraignment on an 
indictment charging use of the 
mails to defraud. 

Estimating that various firms 
had been bilked out of $3,000 
worth of merchandise in the last 
three years through Plouf’s 
operations, Postal inspector 
Robert F. Baldwin listed among 
the loot such odd items as 100 
pounds of salve, a $312 popcorn 
machine, 500 pounds of dextrose, 
15 cigaret package holders, 10 
cases of dispenser packages, a 
$52.50 typewriter, and odd lots 
of various chemicals. 

Plouf’s plan, when he wanted 
a particular type of goods, was 
to think up a plausible corpor- 
ation name, and sign it to an 
order for the goods, Baldwin 
said. 


Louisville hears 


Ref. Paul King 


Louisville—Referee in Bank- 
ruptcy Paul F. King of Detroit 
was the speaker at the dinner 
meeting of the Louisville C. 
M. A. in the Kentucky Hotel. 
As a member of the National 
Bankruptcy Conference, Mr. 
King gave an authoritative ac- 
count of “The Chandler Bank- 
ruptcy Act and Its Administra- 
tion.” The meeting was under 
the auspices of the Bankruptcy 
and Legislative Committees, 
under the chairmanship of 
Claude S. Allen and Berl Boyd, 
respectively. 








Mavic stars broadcast 


N. A. C. M. anti-fraud play 


@ Edward G. Robinson and 
Claire Trevor, prominent movie 
stars, “went to town” as the 
racket-busting crusading manag- 
ing editor and his society re- 
porter when they broadcast on 
Tuesday, Nov. 29, a half hour 
play entitled “Smart Guy.” 
An expose of how commercial 
crooks try to defraud business 
firms, the play was based on 
cases solved by the N. A. C. 
M’s Fraud Prevention Depart- 
ment. The broadcast was de- 
veloped in cooperation with the 
Fraud Prevention Department 
as one of the series of “Big 
Town” broadcasts sponsored for 
the past few years by Lever 
Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass. It 
was carried over 61 Columbia 


Wage-hour law 


talk at Wichita 


Wichita. — At the Board of 
Directors meeting on Oct. 11 at 
the Innes Tea Room, past presi- 
dents of the Wichita A. C. M. 
who are not on the Board and 
who constitute the Advisory 
Committee, and chairmen of 
committees were asked to at- 
tend by President Stafford. Com- 
mittee plans for the coming 
year were outlined and dis- 


cussed. On Oct. 18 the mem-' 


bership meeting was addressed 
by Mr. J. B. Patterson, Wichita 
attorney, who spoke on the new 
Wage and Hour Law. 
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stations in the U. S. and also 
by 29 Canadian stations with a 
special rebroadcast for the Pa- 
cific area. 


Bosschart 
at Seattle 


Seattle. — National President 
Dan Bosschart was honor guest 
at the opening meeting on Sept. 
19 at the Washington Athletic 
Club. Both he and Western 
Division Manager Owen Dib- 
bern spoke to the meeting which 
also heard a feature talk by 
Attorney Morris A. Robbins on 
the new Chandler Bankruptcy 
Act. President F. E. Clyde was 
chairman of the meeting. 

The October monthly meeting 
heard a discussion of “The 
European Scene of 1938” by Dr. 
James Brett Kenna of Univer- 
sity Methodist Episcopal Tem- 
ple. John O. Yeasting, Allen 
R. Smart & Co., talked on “Some 
Significant Ratios from Behind 
the Scenes” at the same meeting. 

The education committee un- 
der the chairmanship of F. J. 
McKeown, Albers Bros. Milling, 
plans to present an educational 
subject at each monthly meeting 
and has begun as part of the 
educational program a course in 
public speaking which will in- 
clude a dinner meeting and a 
lecture course in credits and col- 
lections. 


' 


Eastern prexies 
meet in New 


York for talks 


@ Presidents of local Associa- - 


tions in the Eastern Division 
met in New York at the Van- 
derbilt Hotel on Friday, Sep- 
tember 30th for the annual 
meeting with the National staff 
of the Association. 

Thirteen local 
heads were in attendance. Dis- 
cussions centered around the 
various spheres of activity in 
the entire Association program 
including membership, legisla- 
tion, local meetings, regional 
conferences, Credit Interchange, 
adjustments and _ collections, 
credit education, Association fi- 
nances, foreign credits, publica- 
tions, public relations, Fraud 
Prevention, the Grand Rapids 
Credit Congress, and the De- 
velopment Program. 

Besides National Department 
heads in attendance there were 
the following: O. W. Bullen, 
Vice-President, N. A. C. M.; 
Joseph Rubanow, Director, N. 
A. C. M.; Howard Minchin, 
Director, N. A. C. M.; William 
Fraser, Past National Presi- 
dent; P. M. Haight, Past Na- 
tional President; George Kug- 
ler, Secretary, Eastern N. Y. A. 
C. M.; Albert H. Ham, Vice- 
President, New Haven A. C. M. 

Also the following local Pres- 
idents: F. C. Knapp, Bingham- 
ton, N. Y.; N. C. Brooks, 
Bridgeport, Conn.; E. S. Lan- 
caster, Hartford, Conn.; George 
B. Jackson, Newark, N. J.; 
J. C. Reid, New Haven, Conn.; 
J. L. Redmond, New York City; 
R. D. Withington, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; F. D. Hayes, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; J. H. Wendt, Richmond, 
Va.; C. H. Bradshaw, Roches- 
ter, N. Y.; L. B. Mason, Spring- 
field, Mass.; W. Kunze, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y.; Robert L. Griffiths, 
Utica, N. Y. 


Association 


O. A. Montgomery 
heads retailers 


Lansing—O. A. Montgomery, 
for 16 years Secretary-Manager 
of the Detroit A. C. M., was 
recently named Executive Sec- 
retary of a newly-formed State 
Council of Retail Merchants. 
The retail merchants’ council 
will be affiliated with the 
Chamber of Commerce of Mich- 
igan. A principal activity of 
the. council, it was announced, 
will be to follow the progress 
of legislation affecting retail 


| merchants’ interests. 
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N. E. Conference 


big success 


Hartford—The New England 
Credit Conference was held 
here on Nov. 17 at the Hotel 
Bond with a _ pre-conference 
“stag party” on the night of 
Nov. 16. Speakers included At- 
torney Jacob I. Weinstein of 
Philadelphia who spoke on the 
new bankruptcy act and Execu- 
tive Manager Henry H. Hei- 
mann, whose subject was “To- 
day’s Responsibilities of Busi- 
ness.” Delegates from all the 
New England Associations were 
in attendance. 


The morning session was in 
charge of E. E. Ogren, The 
Stanley Works, New Britain. 
Besides Mr. Weinstein, this ses- 
sion heard Darwin J. Bone, 
President, Connecticut A. C. M. 
whose subject was “The Credit 
Guild”; Judge Ernest L. Aver- 
ill of Hartford, Conn.; E. S. 
Lancaster, President, Hartford 
A. C. M. and Mayor Thomas 
J. Spellacy of Hartford, Conn. 

At the afternoon session Os- 
bon W. Bullen, N. A. C. M. 
Vice President of Cambridge, 
Mass., presided. Speakers at 
this session included Michael 
J. Hoffman, Economist, Trinity 
College, Hartford who spoke on 
“Trends in our Economic Sys- 
tem,” T. Alfred Fleming, Di- 
rector of Conservation, National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, 
New York, Rev. George D. Gil- 
bert of Middletown, Conn. and 
Dr. N. H. Engle, Department of 
Commerce, Washington, D. C. 











Credit career 








L. S. Adams 


Philadelphia —L. S. Adams, 
treasurer of the Supplee Biddle 
Hardware Company, N. A. C. 
M. member, was honored re- 
cently w ith a_ biographical 
sketch in the Philadelphia Dis- 


patch. He is a member of the 


Credit Men’s Association of 
Eastern Pa. The text of the 
newspaper’s account follows: 
“Commercial and industrial 
progress are largely dependent 
upon the constructive enterprise 
of the supply houses, whose 
commodities embrace a wider 
range of utility requirements 
than does, probably, any other 
line of business. One of the out- 








standing firms in this field, 
whose reliability is unques- 
tioned, is the firm of Supplee 
Biddle Hardware Company, 
located at 513 Commerce Street, 
one of the largest organizations 
of its kind in the city, whose 
former controller, Mr. L. S. 
Adams, was recently elected 
treasurer of the company, hav- 
ing been associated with them 
for the past five years. 

“Mr. Adams, who is a gradu- 
ate of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, is equipped with a 
thorough training in the busi- 
ness and a broad experience 
throughout his career in finance 
and accounting has demon- 
strated an _ executive ability 
combined with his intimate 
knowledge of the business, 
which has been an important 
factor in his present connec- 
tion. 

“In addition to his business 
activities, he is well known in 
other walks of life and is a 
representative type of citizen. 


Mr. Adams is a member of the- 


Board of Trade, National As- 
sociation of Cost Accounting, 
N. A. C. M., Bala Golf Club 
and the American Legion, hav- 
ing served during the World 
War for 18 months as second 
lieutenant in the Signal Corps. 
His recreational hobby is golf.” 


| 








Atwood leads 
petroleum group 


B. W. Atwood, Shell Union 
Corporation, New York, was 
elected chairman of the Board 
of Governors of the Petroleum 
Refiners Division, N. A. C. M. 
at the Indianapolis Conference 
in October. He succeeded Ray 
Siler of St. Louis. 

The Board of Governors, be- 


sides chairman Atwood, fol- 
lows: Vice Chairman, H. L. 
Blankenship, Tulsa; Vice 


Chairman, H. E. Butcher, Chi- 
cago; Vice Chairman, A. A. 
Hock, San Francisco; Secy.- 
Treas., R. A. Colliton, N. A. C. 
M., St. Louis; H. S. Barnes, 
Fort Worth; L. W. Bernhard, 
New York; H. L. Hampton, 
Chicago; H. H. Hartline, San 
Francisco; R. R. McCoy, Pitts- 
burgh; R. E. Neeley, Freedom, 
Pa.; E. R. Siler, St. Louis; R. 
C. Ward, Toledo. 


Bankruptcy talks and analyses feature local meetings 


Providence.—Jacob I. Wein- 
stein, Philadelphia attorney and 
an authority on the new bank- 
ruptcy law, explained the fea- 
tures of the Chandler Act, 
which he had a part in draft- 
ing, in addressing the October 
dinner meeting of the Rhode 
Island A. C. M. at the Narra- 
gansett Hotel. 

President Clarence H. Rison 
presented a desk set to Camilo 
Rodriguez, outgoing president, 
in appreciation of his services 
for the past two years. At the 
head table, besides those men- 
tioned, were Judge John C. 
Mahoney; George I. Sheehan, 
referee in bankruptcy; George 
F. Troy, Assistant U. S. Dis- 
trict Attorney; Richard B. 
Watrous, executive secretary of 
the Providence Chamber of 
Commerce; George Hurley, 
representing the Rhode Island 


Bar Association; A. Preston 
Roffee, Jr., representing the 
Providence cost accountants; 


Ernest I. Kilcup, past president, 
N. A. C. M.; Howard S. Almy, 
past N. A. C. M. director, and 
Joseph F. Madden, chairman, 
meetings committee, R. I. A. 
Sap 


St. Paul—Referee Horace H. 
Glenn, addressed the November 
meeting of the St. Paul Associ- 
ation on the Bankruptcy Act of 
1938, and reviewed in detail 
the changes as compared with 
the original act, and cited some 
of the changes that in fairness 
to a certain class of creditors 
should have been made. Mr. 
Glenn covered the course of de- 
velopments that led up to the 
revision of the act of 1898, and 
recommended that consideration 
should be given to the matter of 
changing the act, so that in per- 
sonal bankruptcies, the claims 
of food, medical, etc. creditors 
might not be discharged, es- 
pecially where the debtor con- 
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tinues to enjoy an income or 
benefits from inheritance, etc. 


Grand Rapids—R. W. For- 
wood, Chairman of the Associa- 
tion program committee, gave 
members a “double feature” at 
the Oct. 18 meeting. First he 
had Geo. Bettes, of Sparta, pre- 
sent a program of his own mov- 
ing pictures including the 
Dionne Quintuplets, Hitler tak- 
ing over Austria, Michigan in 
color, the American Legion pa- 
rade in Los Angeles and Cor- 
rigan’s reception in Detroit. 

Then Attorney Edward Ben- 
son presented the first of three 
discussions on the Chandler 
Bankruptcy Act. The second 
will be on Nov. 15 and the final 
talk on Dec. 12. 

The program committee has 
lined up an interesting series 
for the winter meetings. The 
subjects of meetings held and 
to be held, with the name of 
the sponsor, follow: Oct. 4, 


“The Spiritual Front in the 
World Crisis.” Sponsor: C. S. 
MacDonald; Oct. 18, “The New 
Chandler Bankruptcy Act.” 
Sponsor: L. J. Gringhuis; Nov. 
1, “Inflation, Its Effect on Busi- 
ness.” Sponsor: Elmer Hurt; 
Nov. 15, “The New Chandler 
Bankruptcy Act.” Sponsor: 
Fred May; Nov. 29, “The Mich- 
igan Unemployment Tax.” 
Sponsor: Chas. McCarthy; Dec. 
13, “The New Chandler Bank- 
ruptcy Act,” Sponsor: L. E. Ny- 
kamp; Dec. 27, “Financial State- 


ments.” Sponsor: Mrs. I. C. 
Spraker; Jan. 10, “Foreign 
Trade. Its Effects on Business. 


Its Problems and _ Interesting 
Angles.” Sponsor: Don Thayer; 
Jan. 24, “Making a Fire—And 
Putting One Out.” Sponsor: G. 
C. Blickle; Feb. 7, “Letter Writ- 
ing.’ Sponsor: Vernon Twyn- 
ing: Feb. 21, “The Wages and 
Hours Bill.” Sponsor: J. Vande 
Bunte; Mar. 7, Same as 2/21. 
Sponsor: Mayo Zeigler. 








Fleming talks 
on insurance 
to S. F. groups 


San Francisco—A joint lunch- 
eon meeting was held in San 
Francisco at the Sir Francis 
Drake Hotel on Tuesday noon, 
Nov. 1. The guest speaker was 
Alfred Fleming, Assistant Di- 
rector of Public Relations of 
the National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters of New York. Mr. 
Fleming’s subject was “Relation 
of Insurance to Credit.” 

“There is a very close tie-in 
between the credit managers 
and the insurance companies,” 
said Mr. Fleming. “The two 
most important factors that can 
govern and control the credit of 
the nation lies very definitely 
with the credit manager and 
the insurance companies. It is 
obvious in the appraisal of 
credit that the credit manager 
must consider all possible haz- 
ards and when these hazards 
are protected by the proper in- 
surance, losses are kept to the 
minimum. In a recent address 
given by Henry H. Heimann 
before an insurance convention 
he added another C to the three 
C’s of credit, namely: Capital, 
Character, Capacity and Cov- 
erage.” 


Chandler Act 


analyzed at 
Muskegon Chapter 


Muskegon. — The Muskegon 
Chapter heard about the 
changes in bankruptcy legisla- 
tion under the new Chandler | 
Act from Attorney R. B. Coch- 
ran at its Oct. 13 meeting. Al- 
though there have been many 
amendments to the Federal | 
bankruptcy laws, notably section | 
77-B under which a large num- | 
ber of corporations have reor- 
ganized in recent years, the re- 
vised code, known as the Chand- 
ler Act, is the first general over- 
hauling of bankruptcy proce- 
dure since 1890, Mr. Cochran 
declared. His talk was the first 
of a series of discussions of the 
Chandler Act planned by the 
local credit men. 

One of the features of the 
law, mentioned by Mr. Cochran 
calls for complete statement of 
the petitioner’s business affairs 
to be filed with the schedule of 
assets and liabilities demanded 
by the old law. He said the 
statement would be of value to 
attorneys when bankruptcy hear- 
ings are ordered by Federal ref- | 
erees. 





Officers and directors for the 
current year are as follows: 
President, Geo. Osterhouse, 
Browne Morse Co.; 1st Vice 
Pres., Wm. Fohlbrook, Station 
Service Equip.; 2nd Vice Pres., 
Jerry Lafferty, Sealed Power 
Corp.; Secy.-Treas., Bruce 
Cleveland, Lakeshore Mchy. & 
Sup.; Director Gus Dietrich, 
Nat’l. Lumberman’s Bank; Di- 
rector Dick Mange, Hackley 
Union Bank; Director Ed. Shee- 
ron, Continental Motors. 


- Oakland has 


member drive 


Oakland— The membership 
campaign which has for its goal 
239 local members by Lincoln’s 
birthday is now under way. 
First prize is a season ticket to 
the Golden Gate Exposition. 
The winner will be judged on 
the basis of points with one 
point for every dollar per month 
that the new member pays, 
membership rates varying de- 
pending on whether it is a mini- 
mum, limited or unlimited mem- 
bership. In line with this a 
prospective membership list in 


various trades were sent to the 


present roster. 

The annual Xmas party will 
be held at the Claremont Hotel 
Dec. 17, under the chairmanship 
of Benjamin Maxwell of the 
American Brass & Copper Co. 


N. Y. paint group 
has dinner-dance 


New York—The annual din- 
ner and dance of the Paint & 
Allied Industries Credit Asso- 
ciation, Inc. was held on Satur- 
day evening, November 5, 1938 
at the Hotel Astor, with a fine 
attendance present to enjoy an 
excellent program of festivities 
provided by George E. Good- 
man, James A. Kenny and 
Victor Isaacs of the entertain- 
ment committee. 

After the dinner and greet- 
ings to all those present from 
President Martin B. Weinstock, 
there was an excellent floor 
show under the direction of Al 
Rock with Harry Lefcourt and 
his Continental Orchestra, who 
served a fine program of dance 
music that kept most everybody 
dancing until the wee hours. 


Henrikson talks 


at Hartford A. C. M. 


Hartford.—Although a large 
part of the business jitters is 
due to political disturbance, the 
speculative activity of index 
watchers has accounted for 
some of the extremes to which 
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business fluctuations have gone, 
Carl H. Henrikson, Jr., Edu- 
cational Director of the N. A. 
C. M., told the meeting of the 
Hartford A. C. M. on Oct. 25 
at the Wampanoag Country 
Club. His subject was “Edu- 
cation and the Credit Profes- 
sion.” 


Chicago forum 
sees steel film 


Chicago—“Steel—Man’s Serv- 
ant,” a technicolor sound film 
describing the making of steel, 
was presented at the Nov. 9 
forum, Chicago A. C. M., at 
the Hotel LaSalle. The fea- 
tured talk at the forum was 
made by David A. Weir, Ex- 
ecutive Manager of the N. A. 
Cc. M., on “Business After 
1940.” 


Bortner leads 
Baltimore 


Baltimore—The forty-second 
annual meeting of the Balti- 
more A. C. M. was held at the 
Emerson Hotel, Nov. 3. Henry 
H. Heimann, Executive Man- 
ager of the N. A. C. M., was 
the principal speaker. Sylvan 
Hayes Lauchheimer was the 
Toastmaster of the meeting, 
acting in that capacity for the 
thirty-eighth time. R. C. Smoot, 
retiring President, was present- 
ed with an electric percolator 
set. Ira L. Morningstar, who 
recently retired as Secretary- 
Manager, received a toastmas- 
ter hostess set. 

The new officers elected are: 
President, F. C. Bortner, Hyn- 
son, Westcott & Dunning, Inc.; 
1st Vice President, Wm. E. 
Dodge, Wm. Deiches & Co.; 
2nd Vice President, V. T. 
Douglas, Procter & Gamble 
Dist. Co.; and Treasurer, P. 
E. Belt, Crane Company. 


Credo has talk on 


statement analysis 


Pittsburgh. — W. B. Glenn, 
Credit Manager, C. G. Hus- 
sey & Company, addressed the 
Credo Luncheon Club on Nov. 
8 on “Profit & Loss Figures as 
an Aid to Statement Analysis.” 

The Pittsburgh Chapter, Na- 
tional Institute of Credit, heard 
a talk by George F. Spettigue, 
Credit Manager, Colonial Trust 
Co., on “Bank Credit.” This 
is part of the program to have 
experienced credit executives 
appear before the class from 
time to time. 
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Hartford —" 


men develop 
big program 


Hartford. — The Hartford 
A. C. M. opened an active sea- 
son with its joint meeting with 
the Waterbury Association at 
the Torrington Country Club on 
Sept. 22. On Sept. 27 at the 
University Club it sponsored a 
discussion of the Chandler Act 
by Brace Bennitt, of the N. A. 
C. M., Saul Berman and Judge 
Wm. Burke. 

Following a golf tournament 
on Oct. 25 at the Wampanoag 
Country Club, Carl H. Henrik- 
son, N. A. C. M., Education Di- 
rector, discussed “Education and 
the Credit Profession.” 

The remaining program for 
this year follows: November 
16th and 17th, New England 
Conference at Hartford; De- 
cember 27th, University Club, 
Hartford, Connecticut, Wm. H. 
Blodgett, discussion — Taxes; 
January 18th, 1939, joint meet- 
ing, New Haven Association; 
January 24th, 1939, Ladies’ 
Night, Hartford Golf Club; 
February 28th, 1939, Hotel Bur- 
ritt, Panel Credit discussion; 
March 8th, 1939, joint meeting, 
Bridgeport Association; March 
28th, 1939, University Club, In- 
surance Night; April 25th, 1939, 
Annual Meeting and Bankers’ 
Night, University Club; May 
24th, 1939, State Conference at 
New Haven; June, 1939, Na- 
tional Congress, Grand Rapids, 
Michigan. 


Collection 


letter address 


Dayton—Prof. Felix E. Held 
of Ohio State University ad- 
dressed the dinner meeting on 
“The Collection Letter and Its 
Possibilities.” Regular meet- 
ings of the Association will be 
held on the fourth Tuesday of 
each month this year and the 
program committee is working 
on an interesting series of 
events for each meeting. 


Classified 


POSITION WANTED — 
Credit—Assistant Sales Mana- 
ger. Ten and two years experi- 
ence respectively above capacity 
national organization wholesale 
foods, New England, Pennsyl- 
vania. Locate anywhere, 
preferably East. Age 36. Refer- 
ences excellent. Salary moder- 
ate. Box 121, Credit and Fi- 
nancial Management, One Park 
Ave., New York. 
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Xmas party at 
South Bend 


South Bend.—Members of the 
South Bend A. C. M. are look- 
ing forward to the annual 
Christmas Party on Dec. 15. 
The November meeting fea- 
tured a talk on the Wages and 
Hours Law. Future events in- 
clude the following: Jan. 19, 
Prosecution of the’ “Commercial 
Crook” under the New Bank- 
ruptcy Act; Feb. 16, “Changes 
in Administration of New 
Bankruptcy Act,” by The Hon. 
Alvin Marsh, Referee in Bank- 
ruptcy; Mar. 16, Past Presi- 
dent’s Night—“Ruts, Roads and 
Rainbows,” by David A. Weir, 
Asst. Exec. Mgr., N. A. C. M., 
New York. 


Fuller on 


Pa. taxes 


Philadelphia. — “The Truth 
About Pennsylvania’s Business 
Tax Situation,” was presented 
by Walter B. Fuller, chairman 
of the Emergency Council of 
State Associations to the Credit 
Men’s Association of Eastern 
Pennsylvania at its November 
dinner meeting. He discussed 
the state’s tax problem and its 
relation to business firms. Mr. 
Fuller is a vice president of 
the Curtis Publishing Company, 
a company that has publicly 
stated that if its state assess- 
ments are not lightened it will 
have to leave Pennsylvania. 


H. H. Yost mourned 


Johnstown, Pa. — His many 
friends were saddened on Oct. 
28 by the death of H. H. Yost, 
President, Friendly City Box 
Co. -He had been an active 
and loyal supporter of credit 
association activities in this 
area, as well as in civic af- 
fairs of the community. He is 
survived by Mrs. Yost and 
three children. 


N. O. Chapter 


picks leaders 


New Orleans.—At its meeting 
on Oct. 4 the New Orleans chap- 
ter of the National Institute of 
Credit elected the following of- 
ficers: President: M. F. Wil- 
liams, New Orleans Public Ser- 
vice, Inc.; Vice President: J. N. 
Perrett, Gulf Refining Company; 
Secretary: O. F. Desforges, I. L. 
Lyons and Company, Ltd.; 
Treasurer: L. W. McFaull, Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce; Gov- 
ernor of the Board: T. J. 
Adams, Times Picayune Pub- 
lishing Co. 


Education started 
by Boston Chapter 


Boston.—The Boston Chapter 
of the National Institute of 
Credit is cooperating with the 
Massachusetts Department of 
Education in presenting credit 
courses this year. Ten courses 
along credit, financial and gen- 
eral business lines are already 
in operation or will open with- 
in the next few weeks. Infor- 
mation can be obtained from 
Secretary Paul, Boston C.M.A., 
or from the Division of Uni- 
| versity Extension of the Massa- 
chusetts Department of Educa- 
tion in Room 217, State House, 
Boston. 


Three courses 
at Atlanta 


Atlanta.— The new “Credit 
Clarion,” the Association’s pub- 
lication, made its appearance at 
the end of September with a 10 
page mimeographed bulletin 
and an attractive cover. Credit 
| Education under the auspices of 
the Atlanta Chapter, National 
| Institute of Credit, is now offer- 
ing courses in Credits and Col- 
lections, Business Law and Pub- 
| lic Speaking. E. E. Barrett, 
Georgia Power Company, is 
chairman of the education com- 
mittee, and has put out an at- 
tractive booklet about the study 
| classes. 


Louisville Chapter 
registers sixty 


Louisville. — Program devel- 
| opments for coming meetings in- 
_ clude a discussion of the new 
Federal Wages and Hours Act 
at an early Association meeting 
as well as a presentation of the 
new Chandler Bankruptcy Act, 
for general meeting under the 
auspices of the Bankruptcy Com- 

mittee. 

| Sixty students are registered 
| in the class in Credit Manage- 
ment, sponsored by C. W. White, 
J. K. Scoggan is the leader of 
the class. Educational work in 
cooperation with the University 
of Louisville and the meeting of 
the Louisville Chapter, Na- 
| tional Institute of Credit was 
| held Oct 17. 


N. Y. forum is 
told of upturn 


New York.—At a consolidated 
forum meeting of the New York 
C.M.A. and the local chapter of 
the National Institute of Credit 
on Oct. 13 at the Hotel Astor, 
A. W. Zelomek discussed cur- 
rent business conditions. The 
| speaker is President of the In- 
| ternational Statistical Bureau 
| and Economist for Fairchild 











Five more Zebras 


Milwaukee — The annual 
Xmas party will be held at the 
Milwaukee A. C. M. on Dec. 17. 
It will be in charge of the local 
Zebra Herd. Five new Zebras 
have been qualified for mem- 
bership. 


“Spare a dime?” 


Oakland—Recently there was 
held at the home of retiring 
Superzeb R. N. Ricketts, a meet- 
ing of the Oakland Zebras. At 
this affair F. W. Nordhausen of 
the Golden State Company was 
elected Superzeb and when the 
business affairs of the Herd 
were completed, the rest of the 
evening was spent flirting with 
that fickle lady of chance, much 
to the embarrassment of several 
of the boys who were forced to 
borrow carfare from their more 
fortunate brothers. Refresh- 
ments were served and the gang 
departed in the wee _ small 
hours. 


L. A. elects 


Los Angeles—Local Zebras 
held their annual election of 
officers and the following mem- 
bers were voted into office: Sup- 
erzeb, C. A. Breckenridge; Most 
Noble Ass of Asses, Bob Har- 
rell, Royal Jackass, Cecil Penn; 
Three Horse Power’ Burro, 
Dave Sellards; Keeper of the 
Zoo, Jim Buehner. 


Detroit sponsors 


s a ui 
association “‘stag 


Detroit. — Forgetting their 
jobs for the evening, Detroit’s 
Credit Men enjoyed the an- 
nual “Stag Party” on Tuesday, 
Nov. 22 at the Harmonie Club. 
The occasion was sponsored by 
the Zebra organization of the 
Detroit A. C. M. The Zebras 
now total 42. Turkeys, mer- 
chandise, chickens, hams, cigars, 
consolation and door prizes 
were won at “Keno.” 





Publication as well as the Na- 
tional Association of Purchasing 
Agents. He predicted a busi- 
ness rise lasting well into 1939. 
On Nov. 10 a similar joint get- 
together was held, at which W. 
Randolph Montgomery, Associ- 
ation Counsel, summarized the 
many Chandler Act provisions 
which are of particular interest 
to credit managers. 
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Trophy minded 


Tacoma — Superzeb E. M. 
Meyer writes that they have a 
live-wire membership chairman 
in Mr. Walter Tate and that 
they are decidedly in the run- 
ning for the class D member- 
ship trophy which, incidentally, 
is a further help to the Western 
Division Zebras towards bring- 
ing home the Zebra membership 
flag to the West Coast. 


Brandings ahead! 


Phoenix—Fred Ruppert, Zeb- 
ratary of the Phoenix Herd of 
Zebras, reports that they are 
preparing the branding irons 
for several mules and that there 
is a general revival of interest 
amongst the members of the 
Phoenix Association which 
would result in quite an in- 
crease of their local Herd. 


S. F. gamblers 


San Francisco — The local 


- Herd held a dinner and “gam- 


bling” party at the Dawn Club 
on Oct. 28 with 140 Zebras and 
their guests enjoying an Irish- 
Turkey dinner and gambling 
party thereafter. Herb Fletcher 
was in charge as Master of 
Ceremonies. The _ bi-monthly 
meetings, under Superzeb Irv. 
Rice, are very successful and 
Zebra Charlie Sondhaus is hav- 
ing active support in the mem- 
bersip work from the Herd. 
At the regular bi-monthly 
meeting of the Herd in Septem- 
ber the following were elected 
to office for the ensuing year: 


Superzeb, Irving Rice; Most 
Noble Ass of Asses, Herb 
Kelley; Royal Jackass, Larry 
Victor; Three Horse Power 


Burro, Bob Roberts; Keeper of 
the Zoo, Rube Gilbert. 


ilieadite CW 


moves offices 


Richmond.—Association offices 
were moved early in October 
to 218 Travelers Building, 
which is the same building with 
the same post office box, the 
same telephone number but on 
the second floor instead of the 
third. 

Membership committee chair- 
man, W. T. Buckner, is schedul- 
ing the new member drive for 
December 5-17. At the regular 
monthly dinner meeting on Oct. 
28, Referee Thomas B. Snead 
discussed the Chandler Act. 











Publications 


Here is a list of some of the 


publications received by the 
National Office from local 
Credit Women’s clubs. Clubs 


not in this list are asked to send 
a copy of their publication to 
Paul Haase, N. A. C. M., One 
Park Avenue, New York. 
“Credit Chatter,” Philadelphia 
“The Last Word,” Los Angeles 
“Credit News,” Chicago 
“Debits and Credits,’ Seattle 
“Credit Cheer,” Pittsburgh 
“Credettes,” San Francisco 
“Credit Memos,” Utica 


Utica ““C” group’s 
active history 


Utica.—On June 12, 1938, the 
Credit Women’s Group of Utica 
was brought into existence at 
a luncheon meeting arranged 
by the secretary-manager of the 
Utica A. C. M., Miss Helen J. 
Switzer, and the only woman 
director to serve on the Utica 
Board, Miss Doris M. Weir. 
The club was officially organ- 
ized on Aug. 22, at a dinner 
meeting with the following of- 
ficers appointed: President, 
Miss Doris M. Weir; Vice 
President, Miss Margie Rowe; 
Treasurer, Mrs. Catherine Gar- 
vey and Secretary, Miss Helen 
J. Switzer. 

The first regular dinner was 
held on Sept. 27 with Miss Bess 
R. Havens, of Binghamton, as 
speaker and guests present from 
the Syracuse and Binghamton 
groups. At the Oct. 12 session, 
Ellis K. Baldwin, newspaper 
man, talked on “Ocean Cruises” 
and on Nov. 1, a local attorney, 
Mason Sexton, explained the 
state constitutional amendments. 
Plans are now being made for 
our first Christmas Party. 

Under chairmanship of Mrs. 
Garvey, two bowling teams 
have been organized, meeting 
on Tuesday and ‘Thursday 
nights, and on Tuesday noons, 
we meet for lunch at a certain 
table in a local restaurant. 
Mildred Piotter has been ap- 
pointed to form a choral group 
which will make its first public 
appearance at our Christmas 
Party. Each month, a different 
meetings’ committee chairman is 
appointed. 

Although this is only our first 
year, as well as the first in 
several years for the Utica 
Chapter of N. I. C., eight of 


our members are enrolled in 
the Credits and Collections 
class and one in Business Law. 

While the group is sponsored 
by the Utica A. C. M., mem- 
bership is open to any girl in 
credit work whose firm is a 
member of either the retail or 
wholesale credit bureaus. We 
aim to be “Lifters—not Lean- 
ers” and make the credit field 
proud of us. 


Miss Tebrugge 


New officers 
for Chicago 


Chicago — Catherine Te- 
brugge, Times Publishing Cor- 
poration, was elected President 
of the Credit Women’s Club at 
the annual election of officers. 
Miss Tebrugge succeeds Wilma 
Moore of the Springfield Fire 
& Marine Insurance Company. 
Other officers elected were: 
Frances Sauer, Peerless Con- 
fection Company, Vice Presi- 
dent; Elgie Northam, Hanson- 
VanWinkle-Munning Company, 
Secretary; and Gertrude 
Weber, Excelsior Printing Co., 
Treasurer. There are approxi- 
mately 150 members of the 
Credit Women’s Club of Chi- 
cago. At the first meeting over 
which Miss Tebrugge presided, 
the educational features pro- 
vided through the Chicago 
Chapter of the National Insti- 
tute of Credit were stressed, 
and the women credit managers 
were urged to enroll. 

The many friends of Jos- 
ephine Hunt Hayes, Federation 
of Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
panies, Chicago, will be happy 
to know a daughter, Alice Hunt 
Hayes, arrived on September 
25. Mrs. Hayes was the first 
President of the Chicago Credit 
Women’s Club. 


L. A. party 


Los Angeles. — A colorful 
Hallowe’en carnival for mem- 
bers of the Women’s Division 
and Alpha Nus was held at 
the Chapman Hotel on October 
26. The evening was filled with 
fun, favors and frivolity, in- 
cluding costumes, prizes, for- 
tunes, games, food and a grand 
march. In order to concentrate 
on plans for this function the 
Alpha Nu theatre party sched- 
uled for October was post- 
poned. 

The local girls were also ac- 
tive in the official installation 
of President Davis and other 
officers of L. A.C. M. A. This 
was held at the Wilshire Bowl 
and included a program of en- 
tertainment featuring Phil Har- 
ris and his orchestra midst Hal- 
lowe’en atmosphere. 


Withington talks 








about credit 


Philadelphia. — The Credit 
Women’s Club held a dinner 
meeting at the Stockholm Res- 
taurant on Thursday, Novem- 
ber 10, at which Ralph D. 
Withington of the Philadelphia 
National Bank, President of the 
local Association, spoke on 
credit. 


Binghamton elects 


Binghamton — The local 
Credit Women’s group heard 
Gordon L. Goodyear of the 
New York Telephone Company 
at its first fall meeting on Nov. 
17. The club met in the Tele- 
phone Building and inspected 
the entire system. New officers 
and directors for the ensuing 
year are: President, Gladys 
Lewis; Vice President, Esther 


Forker; Treasurer, Edna 
Groner; Secretary, Catherine 
O’Donnell, Committee  chair- 


men: Membership, Marguerite 
Kolb; Attendance, Marion Mox- 
ley; Program, Beatrice Coutan; 
Publicity, Helen Neilson; Past 
President, Bess Havens. These 
persons constitute the govern- 
ing body of the Credit Women’s 
Dinner Club for 1938-1939. The 
Chairmen of the sub-committees 
are as follows: Credit Educa- 
tion, Gertrude Silverstein; Sun- 
shine, Hazel Grace; Employ- 
ment, Viola Foster. 


Utica issues 
“Credit Memos” 


Utica—First issue of the new 
publication of the Credit Wom- 
en’s group, a four page mime- 
ographed pamphlet, appeared 
in November under the title 
“Credit Memos.” A Xmas 
party is planned for December 
6 at the Women’s Civic Club. 
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“There are smiles . .’ 


The personality smile in 
this photograph belongs to 
Miss Marybelle Bradford, 
daughter of N. A. C. M. 
Vice President and Mrs. L. J. 
Bradford of Cincinnati. Miss 
Bradford is a senior at the 
University of Cincinnati and 
last year at Thanksgiving 
was selected by the band at 
the University as Band Spon- 
sor for the current year. A 
member of Delta Delta Delta 
Sorority, Miss Bradford is 
majoring in Household Ad- 
ministration. 


Syracuse has 
busy schedule 


Syracuse — On Tuesday 
evening, Oct. 18, the Credit 
Women’s Group held their 


monthly dinner meeting at Tub- 
berts. The guest speaker was 
Mr. Newton D. Bartle, Execu- 
tive Manager of the Syracuse 
Credit Bureau. Mr. Bartle 
spoke about credit and its re- 
lation to business. The meeting 
was well attended and Mr. 
Bartle’s remarks were enthusi- 
astically received. A_ Hal- 
loween party was also held 
at the home of Miss Alice 
Kent. 

The regular November month- 
ly meeting of the Women’s 
Credit Group was carried on 
without a speaker. Business of 
the group was discussed, and 
the appointment of some com- 
mittees was made. 


Detroit’s new officers 


Detroit—The Credit Women’s 
Club is holding its annual Xmas 
party on Saturday evening, Dec. 
10 at the Hotel Fort Shelby. 
Prizes for cards will be 
awarded and there will be music 
for dancing. The 1938 officers of 
the Detroit Women’s Credit 
Club are: President, Mrs. B. 
Hunter; Vice President, Miss 
Helen Ferguson; Secretary, Miss 
Gladys M. Kline; Treasurer, 
Miss Patricia Phillips. 
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The business thermometer: 


Manufacturers: 


Manufacturers’ sales during Oc- 
tober 1938 declined 12 per cent 

Mv from last October according to re- 
ports from almost 1,600 manufac- 
turers cooperating in the monthly joint 
study of the National Association of 
Credit Men and the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce. ‘This was 
the most favorable comparison with 


Parts industry, all groups registered 
more favorable sales changes than were 
shown in the September report. 


The rate of collections on accounts 
receivable outstanding was at the same 
level as last October but somewhat 
higher than during September. Col- 
lections during October of both 1938 
and 1937 amounted to 81 per cent of 
accounts receivable outstanding on the 


able outstanding on October 1, 1938, 
was 15 per cent under the level on the 
same date last year. Each of the in- 
dustry groups for which data are shown 
separately recorded declines on this 
comparison. As compared with Sep- 
tember 1, 1938, receivables were up 7 
per cent. 


Wholesalers: 

































bad the same month of last year to be re- first of the a ee The dollar volume of wholesale 
7 corded during 1938. can was per cent for September trade during October was 9 per 
to Total sales of this group of firms ’ ly cent under last October, according 
rd, during October of this year amounted Although there was no change in the to reports from 2,600 wholesalers 
M. to 314 million dollars as compared with average collection rate, only five of the cooperating in the monthly joint study. 
. . a sales volume of 358 million dollars ae Bs siags —— — a Total sales of the reporting group 
Z - = . ee = ies co os eae oe than last Ucto- during October amounted to 212 mil- 
‘ er. ese, four groups were im- : : ; 
d ae CEES CHE Seer — desl lion dollars as compared with 233 mil- 
in Only three of the industry groups portant durable goods industries. The I; i 
ing # ; : ion dollars for October of last year 
. for which data are shown showed in- Iron and Steel group recorded a ratio seal Se ati ik Miia 
° m 
= creases from last October. These were of 90 per cent compared with 95 per 1938 P ” 
A Leather Products with a gain of 4 per cent last October. Non-Ferrous Met- Th ‘3 ‘ion 
Ita cent; Rubber Products, up 3 per cent; als 75 as against 79; Machinery, not e 12 per cent decline from 
is and Non-Ferrous Metals, up one per including Transportation Equipment September to October is more favorable 
\d- cent. While declines for the other 58 compared with 61; Motor Vehicle than the 7 per cent decrease between 
industry groups ranged down to the 34.‘ Parts 77 per cent from 84 per cent. the months last year but under the 3%4 
per cent decrease in the Motor Vehicle The total volume of accounts receiv- per cent increase reported in 1936 
5 . a 
MANUFACTURERS’ sales and collections on accounts receivable, October 1938 
day Dollar Sales Collection Percentages* Total Accounts Receivable 
edit Number of 
heir Ind Number ot] ‘Oar tusstros. orti Ont 1098 ee 
umber 0} ct. rom re; Ic rom 
‘ub- seeaaed firms October porting oe. — | 
reporting 1938 data 
was onl Oct. Sept. (000’s) Oct. 1, } Sept. 1, 
scu- 1937 1938 1937 1938 
_— Wood and hindred products, total........:-.-.. 383 —12.3 | —10.2 279 128 126 128 | —9.0 | +10.7 
rtle 0c nwncah vadcneeetsiaee 196 —13.0 — 9.2 112 143 137 143 —11.2 +31.1 
re- Flour, — and other grain mill products. 26 —43.5 —36.4 23 147 152 157 —13.8 + 8.7 
: ne ceeend 27 — 3. — 6.6 23 189 192 189 —~$i | —@9 
ting Heat, parting cach sca nenwadiaaarsewee 5 —24.0 +15.8 5 6 81 —19.1 +27.7 
Mr Malt liquors............0..00c005 aa 10 }Es | —S8 10 114 128 124 +65 | —8.4 
Scns 7 23 —11.7 | +57.3 17 56 54 38 —94 ] +311 
usi- Other food products........... 96 +51 | —3.6 89 113 109 111 —%0) +67 
Rel. Textiles and their products, total.. --1 109 —6.4 1 —80 101 67 62 —19.5 | +10.4 
Clothing, men’s, except MN... <0. os 25 —13.9 — 7.2 23 54 50 51 —23.4 +23 .6 
held rg women’s, except millinery........ 21 —10.7 —14.5 19 71 74 56 —13.5 +16.3 
ae I arrrtsasxnncenkncresesaveses il —79 | +03 il 68 65 64 —10.0 | +17.2 
, Othes textile products De cone awa ae 52 —2.8 | —9.0 48 70 64 68 —20.6 | + 4.7 
Forest products, total.............s.sssceereees 67 =i. | —Os 62 70 67 69 —21.6 | + 5.2 
oh. CTE sak an 39 —11.5 | —1.9 35 61 59 —23.1 | +7.8 
Lumber, Sees and other miscellaneous 
en’s fo orest products RS ARSE ANE RIOR 28 —10.5 | +1.9 27 83 79 81 —19.5 | +1.6 
Paper and allied products, total................ 102 — 3.0 + 8.3 92 86 84 81 — 8.6 + 1.9 
os Paper, writing, book, ete................... 24 +19 | +2.8 17 100 100 99 —33 | —5.4 
s of , bones and other paper products..... 57 —43 | +5.7 55 99 96 96 —11.6 | + 6.3 
d We wena 21 —6.2 | +718 20 33 31 24 — 49 | 18 
ap Printing, Dublishin and allied industries...... 64 —12.3 +10.8 61 66 67 63 — 5.8 + 4.6 
‘om- Chemicals and alli roducts, total............ 118 —10.6 — 0.2 106 86 82 77 —10.1 + 0.1 
Paints and varnishes.....................+: 58 —10.0 — 0.6 55 59 62 57 — 6.9 — 0.4 
Pharmaceuticals and proprietary medicines. 24 — 0.7 + 6.3 20 81 77 74 — 6.7 + 9.3 
Other chemical products 36 —13.5 | —1:3 31 105 97 92 —%.6 | —1.5 
cn hin a 15 —0.4 | —1:8 13 107 105 106 —8.8 | +1.6 
Rubber products.............. 13 +3.3 | +14.0 12 66 66 67 —48 | +3.4 
ers Leather and rin prod, total. . iad 117 + 3.7 —12.0 103 58 57 49 — 6.6 + 5.2 
Boots and shoes.....-.....-. ; a 47 +33 | —20.9 42 52 52 42 ~6¢$ 1 +73 
1en’s Leather: tanned, curried, and finished...... 42 + 8.0 +15.1 37 91 85 79 — 9.4 — 8.8 
Other leather produ DT Pap cauhdusaaeceres 28 —11.0 + 3.0 24 74 79 70 — 4.4 +26.3 
mas fiene, clay and glass products.................. 55 — 4.7 + 7.3 83 81 81 —20.5 + 2.7 
Dec Iron and steel and their ae. cas cckes 155 —24.1 + 4.6 143 90 95 83 —25.3 +11.9 
. Ce anaes 18 wth | ~Os 17 77 84 79 —7.9 | +3.0 
elby. Stoves, ranges, steam aagns apparatus.... 17 —18.4 —1.1 17 81 76 67 —22.3 +27.2 
be Other iron and steel el prod encore 120 —25.4 | +5.4 109 92 98 85 —26.8 | +11.5 
: Non-ferrous metals and their products, total.... 54 + 1.4 +13.3 50 75 79 73 —10.0 +15.5 
1uUsIC Jewelry and ek SS cans cc's saws 29 — 2.8 +13.9 26 64 66 69 — 7.4 +22.7 
rs of Machinery, not including transportation 
: equipment, total...........0.....00eenees 220 —19.9 | +5.3 191 58 61 55 —0.4 1 +31 
redit Electrical machinery, apparatus and supplies 100 —16.4 + 6.8 86 58 61 56 —18.1 + 3.9 
B Other machinery, apparatus and supplies 120 —27.1 + 1.9 105 58 62 54 —25.4 + 1.4 
jo ie EE ees 51 —33.8 + 8.5 44 77 84 75 —28.3 +14.5 
Miss Miscellaneous Industries..................0000+ 67 + 5.0 + 7.3 59 76 73 73 — 5.6 + 4.0 
Miss ME aw avesinceccassceeessces 1,590 —12.2 1.0 } 314,265 1,366 81 81 76 —i5.1 + 6.6 
urer, 





*Collection percentages are obtained by dividing collections by accounts receivable for an identical group of firms. 





(without adjustment for the number 
of working days). 

The only increases over last Oc- 
tober were reported by wholesalers of 
Shoes and Other Footwear and Leather 
and Shoe Findings with gains of 5 per 
cent and 3 per cent respectively. While 
decreases for the remaining trades 
ranged down to the 30 per cent loss 
shown by distributors of Machinery, 
Equipment and Supplies, most trades 
reported better comparisons than were 


shown in last month’s report. 

The cost value of stocks at the end 
of October 1938 was 16 per cent lower 
than on the same date last year but 
about one per cent above September 30, 
1938. Except for meat wholesalers, 
whose holdings were fractionally high- 
er than a year ago, all trades registered 
inventory declines from last October. 

The rate of collections on accounts 
receivable outstanding was at the same 
level as last October but slightly high- 





er than during September. Collections 
during October of both 1938 and 1937 
amounted to 70 per cent of accounts re- 
ceivable outstanding on the first of the 
month. The corresponding ratio was 
68 per cent for September 1938. 

The total volume of accounts re- 
ceivable outstanding on October 1, 
1938, was 12 per cent smaller than on 
the same date last year but about 5 
per cent higher than on September 1, 


1938. 


WHOLESALERS’ sales and inventories, October 1938 


Kind of Business 


Automotive supplies. ...............-...+.se08- 
Chemicals........ Ruhipheb i asnsbnssnspes oe seesvee 
Clothing and furnishings, except shoes......... 


Shoes and other footwear...................... 

ee Ree a eek wens ks sb 406 o50d S505 1 
Drugs and drug sundries##..................... 

Electrical goods. . 


Farm products (consumer goods)............... 
Farm supplies............ re ; 
Furniture and house furnishings.............. 
Groceries and foods, except farm products. ..... 
Meats and meat products...............+--...-- 
Wines and spirituous liquors................... 
EE URED. 8. ses owes vc esevecns 
eee ee ee ee 
REO IID. woo oon oewensvasecossaees 
Industrial supplies*......................+. 
Plumbing and heating supplies............. 
Jewelry and optical goods.................-.... 
Leather and shoe findings...................... 
Lumber and building materials................ 
Machinery, equipment and supplies, except 
cl eccnps nenescubwsba% ona sa sense 
SS ae ESSE USE uua bob araninnse eR RER bE Te 
Piakeiy Genel Warmhahes. ..... ... .. oe e ceed eecee 
Pe EE GND IDES. 0.0.0. 65 0s. o00sveseeseree 
POE 2 000000 00000000005. eke weseusibek here 
Surgical equipment and supplies............... 
Tobacco and its products 
2 Ee at 





Dollar Sales 
Percent change 
Oct. 1938 from 


Oct. Sep. 
1937 1938 





Number of 
firms 





stocks 
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*This heading also includes distributors of mill, mine and steam supplies. 


—Insufficient data to show separately. 


#These Stock-Sales Ratios are percentages obtained by dividing Stocks by Sales for an identical group of firms. 


##Total Sales, including liquors, wines, etc. 


End of Month Inventories (Cost) 
Percent change 
Oct. 1938 from 
reporting ct. 
1987 


Cm 


oSSxa=Se0 


_—_—_—__—__—$——— fy ff J 


Stock-Sales Ratios# 
Oct. 31, 
1 





Sep 988 
1938 
— 0.7 248 233 251 
—1.1 59 71 66 
— 8.5 230 211 243 
—11.4 113 160 96 
+ 4.5 205 214 198 
— 5.2 198 247 192 
+ 4.4 139 156 126 
+ 3.9 68 62 65 
+15.2 359 314 242 
— 5.9 187 247 202 
+ 5.2 166 173 151 
— 3.5 47 43 46 
— 0.8 181 161 155 
—1.4 245 248 249 
— 1.9 259 278 261 
— 1.5 285 265 311 
+ 0.7 251 210 249 
— 0.2 156 144 161 
+ 0.3 289 268 265 
+ 1.7 133 122 141 
— 2.2 253 219 268 
+ 4.1 242 282 261 
+ 1.4 257 258 270 
— 2.0 161 190 158 
+ 2.7 61 66 62 
+ 1.5 204 213 194 
— 2.7 50 51 551 
+ 1.3 160 150 154 
+ 0.8 | 217,416 178 190 170 


WHOLESALERS’ accounts receivable and collections, October 1938 







Kind of Business 






Collection Percentages* 





iia cain on robe hun sd¥esOaxkeseShSsoe0s2eaeN 107 61 70 
Chemicals........... See ckte rab sh EeGs ss ausShousse san eeeyt ab ase see 79 87 
Clothing and furnishings, except shoes.................... 0000 s0e 26 47 45 
Shoes and other footwear..................:.s000s 7 = 48 
Drugs and drug sundries..................... 126 71 74 
Ne ie Sak k cn awep eh ease ones 98 46 44 
eee 284 65 6 
Farm products (consumer goods). 43 129 138 
Farm supplies............ ss eESeee ps SE ewdeesseesses 6 77 88 
Furniture and house furnishings................. 37 55 54 
Groceries and foods, except farm products 506 97 100 
Meats and meat products............0.6se ee eeee ees 26 193 191 
Wines and spirituous liquors... 12 80 89 
Total RanSwenoqeeep Ecceden's 395 55 57 
General sos 57 Seca liudpeasbeksksesaesvuonese 151 53 53 
Heavy hard RR Skbbsne haps hess ew eaene sens as veneesses swe 24 62 66 
Industrial supplies**........ RSSGESSREEAS SSS SARE OseReNRE Oa See 116 59 65 
Plumbing and heating supplies........................esee eee 104 59 63 
Jewelry and — RECESS bbbsbannd sees oessnbosetscesncioeeceh 42 19 20 
Se IID so occ cn ccc sceccnscarncyesresesscoccees ll 47 47 
mber and building materials.................. cugeShehenes sare 36 67 67 
Machinery, equipment and supplies, except electrical............. 34 64 66 
SDs kb sosssnguebahouse>onvscrscnesenscesesnernceecvassevevsees 18 77 64 
Sy aise nck kninspsrantoe> sséneessreaiesasseh 24 47 50 
EE ee een 63 64 64 
a pcecesecvocee Ree aahasies sessenveres ease endebebeesnsde e o = 
urgical equipment and supplies........................ eee e eee ‘ 
Tobacco and tts oa 55555555 5a Reehe inns akanseeeeies sven 112 117 119 
on oc cnc coke phasebcweskanaakeeseeb ease 34 66 64 
a le a a ee oe ee 





Total Accounts Receivable 





Percent change 


Oct. 1, 1988 from As of Oct. 
1, 1938 
Sep. 1, » 

103 (0000's) 

59 + 3.6 +11.0 $3,412 
79 + 8.8 + 3.9 581 
39 —25.1 + 6.5 5,165 
40 — 8.6 + 8.2 13,337 
65 —16.6 + 8.8 3,349 
72 — 1.3 + 6.5 25,014 
42 —17.4 +13.6 27,546 
64 —21.5 + 4.1 21,669 
133 —14.0 + 1.5 2,067 
—11.5 + 2.0 406 

52 —18.0 + 9.4 5,606 
99 — 6.4 + 1.0 41,047 
166 — 2,2 + 2.8 5,756 
89 + 0.2 + 9.0 1,203 
51 —13.9 + 4.0 50,320 
48 —12.5 + 3.4 35,119 
59 —14.6 — 1,2 2,219 
57 —20.0 + 3.5 6,221 
57 —14.4 + 9.5 6,761 
22 —13.1 +27.7 4,848 
54 — 3.1 +17.9 566 
62 —13.0 + 4.1 2,937 
58 —28.0 —6.4 2,201 
67 —36.0 + 1.5 1,683 
45 — 5.2 + 0.2 618 
59 — 5.2 + 2.4 6,297 
91 — 6.8 + 1.6 3,359 
44 — 1.6 —1.1 1,142 
114 + 1.2 —1.1 6,478 
59 —18.8 —41 5,058 

oe | tn. | 5 ato 


*Collection percentages are obtained by dividing the collections by accounts receivable for an identical group of firms. 
**Thie heading also includes distributors of mill, mine and steam cine. — 





WHOLESALERS’ sales and inventories, by geographic regions, October 1938 









































es nd of Month Inventories (Cost) 
umber o} ercent change umber of ange 
Kind of Business and Region firms Oct. 1938 from oa firms Oct. 1938 from * = Oct Oct. Sept. 
reporting |“Oct. | Sept. ; reporting et. pt. ; 1938 1937 1938 
es 1937 | 1938 (000's) } stocks 1937 | 1938 (000's) 
NES ore a cancccacustdevereean 144 — 7.5 + 4. —12.9 + 3.9 $8,426 138 151 141 
IE, osc cccavceesenes 7 — 2.7 — 0. — 7.2 — 0.3 1,543 185 194 185 
i te cosa ccandaesecnnees 28 + 8.8 + 6. —36.2 + 3.5 1,138 109 186 113 
Groceries and foods, except farm products. . 26 — 4.8 + 6. — 9.2 + 6.1 1,059 165 166 151 
Rs cca recceencosncceent 8 — 2.7 + 3. — 5.8 — 0.3 952 336 338 351 . 
RONAN DRI oo 5c ccs cscccscccscccess 17 —12.9 + 6. — 4.8 + 1.0 677 292 271 298 
Plumbing and heating supplies............. 10 —14.6 0. —11.1 + 0.6 474 180 176 176 
Tobacco and its products................+.- 15 — 1.6 — 2. + 3.9 + 5.3 160 33 32 32 
J Se Ee a ae 512 —13.2 + 3. —15.4 + 1.7 32,259 165 165 163 
Automotive supplies. ..................0005 20 — 8.9 + 5. — 9.3 — 0.8 904 300 274 319 
Clothing and furnishings, except shoes. .... 9 —23.0 —31. _ — _ — _— — 
Shoes and other footwear................... ll +14.4 —21. + 1.2 — 7.8 1,047 192 225 175 
Drugs and drug sundries................... 22 — 3.6 + 3. —12.0 + 6.0 4,461 151 161 145 
es halen gs hsinndd0s xoeaneseceueeds 32 — 8.3 + 3. —22.4 — 1.6 3,736 238 257 247 
PIII osc cuwensaccccerss 7 63 —25.1 + 6. —33.4 +71 3,037 122 135 120 
Farm products (consumer goods) 7 —17.4 +28. _ - — — _ _ 
Furniture and house furnishings 6 —14.0 +23. — _ — _— — -- 
Groceries and foods, except farm products. . 96 —10.3 — 0. —10.2 + 6.9 5,149 144 146 137 
Meats and meat products 6 — 4.0 — 0. _ _ _ _ — a 
General hardware 32 —10.6 + 8. —17.9 — 0.5 2,983 253 269 265 
Heavy hardware... - af 9 —10.9 + 4. —44 — 2.7 9 256 238 267 
Industrial supplies*......... wo Seesesceceuese 37 —26.9 + 5. —15.9 +1.1 1,797 235 202 244 
Plumbing and heating supplies............. 41 —14.6 + 4. —11.5 — 0.2 1,314 139 133 143 
Jewelry and optical goods.................- 19 —27.0 — 4. —15.1 + 1.4 2,008 327 274 291 
Lumber and building materials............ 12 —19.3 +16. —1.9 + 0.6 465 93 74 109 
Paper and its products....................- 21 + 1.7 + 8. —16.7 — 0.5 943 118 143 128 
To SE TE UBER ice oc ceccccsseceses 41 — 4.0 — 6. — 3.3 — 9,9 582 63 61 64 
se ng oncaccscncuveeceas 470 —16.5 — 2. —19.5 + 1.6 42,261 185 187 177 
Automotive supplies. ...............02eees 24 | —13.3 +10 —7.4 + 0.6 65 254 231 266 
I NE TIMI, 0. ooo s ccc'ccoccssccceses 9 —13.8 — 6. — = a — — — 
Drugs and drug sundries................... 23 —12.2 — 1. —17.1 + 4.3 3,825 175 181 166 
RSE RAE NE ae > 9 —11.5 — 6. —17.6 + 0.8 1,908 224 244 207 
NR voc scineakensesecentns 57 —37.4 — 9. —28.3 +11.3 3,802 157 140 123 
Farm products (consumer goods)........... 11 | —21.7 — 8. — 5.9 + 8.3 143 92 79 77 
Groceries and foods, except farm products. . 94 —11.8 — 5. —14.6 + 4.1 10,183 181 185 169 
Meats and meat products................... 9 — 8.1 + 3. —13.1 + 1.0 29 40 42 41 
nn. on peunbaaeecouonen 26 —16.7 — 4. —21.6 —1.4 10,404 247 262 241 
Industrial supplies*......... one baeavecesecy 24 —37.1 + 3. —16.3 — 0.9 2,489 258 186 265 
Plumbing and heating supplies............. 16 —21.5 + 8. —11.4 — 2.8 632 161 142 171 
Jewelry and optical goods. ................. 18 —24.3 — 4. —31.9 — 3.3 1,040 235 253 239 
Lumber and building materials............ 9 —10.6 + 7. —26.6 — $3.7 235 104 118 128 
Machinery, equipment and supplies, 

— SS ere 8 —35.5 + 7. —18.5 + 4.9 128 147 70 156 
MHORRID. 2 oo cesvcscescccessvescccsevcssesees 11 — 8.1 + 0. —34.4 — 1.5 1,145 307 311 322 
Paper and its products................+..+- 21 — 7.6 + 2. —29.1 — 2.5 998 169 230 179 
Surgical equipment and supplies........... 9 —0.4 + 0. —15.0 + 3.2 255 137 166 134 
Tobacco and its products................++- 53 + 3.4 — 0. — 6.3 — 2.5 7 56 60 56 

rere 316 — 4.5 — 3. —19.5 | —0.6 42,875 175 205 164 
Automotive supplies. ...............-+.+5+- 16 + 5.9 — 3. —10.4 — 3.4 424 184 159 215 
Clothing and furnishings, except shoes. .... 6 —19.1 + 1. —11.2 — 5.9 lll 173 156 120 
Drugs and drug sundries.................+- 15 — 5.7 _ — 6.4 + 5.4 3,979 192 193 181 
Dy €00d8. 2002. 0.ccccccccccvccccsscocsevess 10 — 8.8 ad —33.1 —6.5 f 7,732 186 255 183 
Ne cn i nnanecs 6s eesennios 37 —17.1 _ —36.8 + 2.2 1,968 130 169 120 
Farm products (consumer goods)........... 6 + 2.6 —1 + 1.8 +84 116 62 64 47 
Furniture and house furnishings........... 11 —11.6 -- —35.7 — 7.6 2,178 208 291 221 
Groceries and foods, except farm products. . 106 — 5.5 _ — 8.9 + 6.8 10,602 182 187 157 
General BARGWOIG. ........002.cscccceveseees 12 — 5.6 — —10.1 — 2.1 8,217 245 258 247 
Industrial supplies*......... ape ateaawesee 14 —31 ] — 8 —95 | —0.3 571 205 233 189 
Plumbing and heating supplies............. 12 — 8.4 + 7. 6 +43 | —0.5 938 202 176 216 
Jewelry and optical goods........... eee 6 —13.5 --1 4 — 5.6 + 3.2 544 425 417 323 
Paper ana its products................ cou 6 — 6.1 — 4. am om as ake = ee os 
Tobacco and its products.............. — 16 —11.2 — 0. 6 — 4.0 + 3.4 240 51 47 50 

South Atlantic....... Deets svewcsipnacseans oes 325 —=¢.8 | —&. 172 —13.6 | + 0.3 17,835 161 171 148 
Automotive supplies................+- bars 8 + 4.6 +17. 5 — 3.1 — 7.0 87 195 151 201 
Shoes and other footwear.............. eee 6 —5.1 | —35. 4 —24.6 | —18.0 1,119 116 145 88 
Drugs and drug sundries.............. wae 25 0.0 — 0. 17 —1.8 + 4.5 3,945 240 244 232 

g Ce Rae arehidnadawneeheNeveesonses 10 —10.9 —1 6 —29.1 — 3.0 1,123 210 267 185 
IC .. crenpeancuasasbeienecas se 47 —21.2 — 8. 43 —31.0 + 3.9 2,410 136 152 117 
Farm products (consumer goods)........... 9 —2.4 5 +16.9 +25.3 104 43 36 36 
Groceries and foods, except farm products. . 107 —88s8 | — 34 —15.7 + 5.0 2,708 155 166 138 
General hardware. ..........seseseeeeeesees 31 —1.7 | + 16 —3.2]—20 | 2916 | 286 277 293 
Industrial supplies*......... pesasarscesesees 17 —13.2 + 10 — 4.7 — 2.5 668 211 209 219 
Plumbing and heating supplies............. 17 —11.5 _ 15 — 9.9 + 0.2 634 126 119 132 
Paper and its products.................+++- S + 6.4 —_ _ — on cag a a as 
ewe ent ino’ Skin's eeleemaies 19 + 2.6 _ 5 — 4.7 — 6.1 123 57 64 60 

East.South Central....... gece ccesccecececeeeees 167 — 5.2 - 83 —12.7 + 0.6 10,814 167 187 159 
Drugs and drug sundries. .................. 15 — 1.9 — 11 — 5.2 + 2.4 2,410 215 223 195 
Dry goods. ah ee heedeebueeeets6esaneeseededs 14 + 5.8 _ 8 —26.3 — 8.6 1,940 136 196 138 
LES 12 — 4.8 + 10 —24.0 + 3.8 497 113 143 117 
Groceries and foods, except farm products. . 65 —11.8 _ 21 — 5.3 + 9.6 2,161 153 151 134 
General hardware. ..........ssscccccccesess 15 — 1.7 + 9 —16.6 — 2.1 2,261 241 285 251 
Industrial supplies*.............-.++s0.0e+- 6 —9.4 + - _ - — = — = 
Paper and ite products..............eseeee- 6 — 3.7 _ _ _ — _- _ os — 

West South Central....... ipeebea Keeubncaeeee 247 — 5.7 _ 160 —10.0 + 1.9 23,298 194 204 178 
Drugs and drug sundries.................-- 17 — 7.1 a 14 — 4.0 + 3.8 5,360 250 242 233 
Dy 000B.......ccccccccscccesccheccccesces ll — 6.8 - 10 —17.7 — 5.7 3,293 226 257 203 
PIII, 60.00.5658 occ cscccsveccceves 23 — 7.5 _ 17 —21.0 + 7.7 123 152 112 
Groceries and foods, except farm products. . 129 — 3.0 — 89 — 6.6 + 4.2 9,127 160 163 141 
General hardware. .........0.esececeeeeeee: 16 — 6.6 + 10 —13.7 — 2.3 2,272 233 273 242 
Tobacco and its products...............+0+- 10 + 5.8 + _ — — = — — 

Mountain. ....000csvezoccecsceccccccccevecesees 98 — 8.4 _ 59 — 9.1 + 0.7 7,883 173 173 167 
Automotive supplies. ...........s.eeeeeeees 1¢ +17.1 + 4 —11.9 + 3.3 126 210 251 197 

and drug sundries..........+00.-+++- 7 + 8.0 ae 6 + 1.6 + 2.3 1,053 209 210 211 
IN 5. cusses anceanseccnntss esc 14 —29.5 — 11 —16.3 + 7.3 617 149 123 110 
Groceries and foods, except farm products. . 25 — 3.9 oy 14 —14.0 + 4.1 2,778 188 213 178 
COUR DONGGDR. 0 o.cscccedcceccccsconccess Q —10.1 + 6 — 9.5 —7.4 1,394 247 261 266 

Pacific. ..... pebseesapisn Vecesccrvepvcssoveeses 331 — 6.2 _ 166 —15.3 — 0.2 31,765 207 280 200 
Automotive supplies. .................00085 61 — 6.9 + 22 — 6.4 + 0.7 1, 257 271 235 
Shoes and other footwear..............++++: 6 —33 | — 5 —99 | —4.7 402 261 279 209 

Re GEIB oncccccecccscceses 8 + 0.9 + 7 —15.3 + 5.8 6,781 242 284 248 
iacadkeatenenedvepeasenisceveeed 15 —1.1 _- 7 —12.3 —12.0 1,014 202 227 209 
na Senn dahecn ds 0deteue¥ ec 35 —19.1 — $1 Ee — 2.9 3,911 165 198 157 
Farm products woaneqmner quads) saseccocses 12 —5.4 | + 7 —18.4 | — 1.6 67 76 72 
Furniture and house fur iinntiaiyse-0'e4 8 —32.9 | — _ _- _ _ — a 
Groceries and foods, except farm products. . 38 + 3.3 + — 7.1 + 2.5 4,017 143 166 136 
Meats and meat products................00+ 8 —18.8 ad —1.9 + 5.0 40 36 34 
General hardware. .........cseceseccccccees 19 — 63 _ —15.6 — 2.1 7,069 301 839 306 
Industrial supplies*......... ieecccccescooes 9 — 6.1 - +738 | —0.7 281 236 205 240 
Plumbing and heating supplies............. 9 + 1.2 + —20.2 + 4.9 150 155 162 166 
Lumber and building materials............ 7 —9.7 | — +08 | —3.2 399 236 216 218 
Machinery, equipment and supplies, 

except electrical..... ll —26.9 _ —11.4 — 3.2 889 330 325 835 
Paper and ite products . 6 —23.9 - _ - = a 
Surgical equipment and supplies. 7 — 2.0 _ — 5.8 — 0.5 211 352 325 303 
Tobacco ana ite producta................... 20 — 3.0 + + 1.8 +11.4 166 79 7 68 


*This pending alee includes distributors of mill, mine and steam supplies. 
—Insufficient data to show separately. 


Stock-Sales Ratios are percentages obtained by dividing Stocks by Sales for an identical group of firms. 











WHOLESALERS’ accounts receivable and collections, by geographic regions,October 1938 


Kind of Business and Region 






















Total Accounts Receivable 


Oct. 1, 1988 from _ 
Oct. 1, 1937 | Sept. 1, 1938 





As of 
Oct. 1, 1938 
(000’s) 






cnn ennggdbeseetevnt hsp snnsensse8e5005 55903505 123 69 69 64 — 7.2 + 4.6 $12,898 
Drugs and drug sundries. 7 60 61 56 — 3.0 + 3.8 k 
nn oe ns oanna es akssanersset oan sdneun> sient 26 74 67 65 —14.0 +16.5 1,428 
Groceries and foods, except farm products. ................... 18 76 74 71 — 6.9 —1.1 2,391 
Nn cab sbsbee ea nS tbrs > cv0b ee esses he RES 7 56 57 50 + 1.3 +13.6 608 
Heavy hardware... ............2c cece cece ccc e ence tween acccces 5 58 55 55 —25.6 +15.5 119 
Industrial supplies... Rb. CER E. h lassie Ke eee ee went e bale 15 54 56 48 — 7.0 + 9.1 454 
Plumbing and heating supplies... Q 52 52 47 — 8.7 + 2.8 557 
I NE TR RII 050 5055-055 00s cvevccensssvucveese ret 9 134 125 112 — 4.1 — 9.1 1,044 
ee ee oc nase baebbeewek enone yee cae 444 72 73 70 —14.4 + 3.4 47,915 
Awtomotive supplies, .........--.2cecccecececeeseeseccesccces 17 42 50 45 + 2.4 +18.3 910 
Clothing and furnishings, except shoes.....................5. 8 47 46 40 —27.1 + 3.2 3,810 
nc caney ate ssceeinees teen cwse 10 46 45 36 + 3.5 + 6.4 1,975 
ens SE IID yoo sss:ce ce eens sensu snenees 21 65 66 65 — 3.7 + 5.1 5,364 
Rh ica pe chaenb Nk <5 <nwiece Scns eye ewe ese 27 53 54 47 —18.2 + 7.6 4,260 
RS othe er COC b tk onk stake she rncKhoe 61 68 70 64 —25.0 + 2.3 3,861 
Farm cen cts (consumer goods). . 6 123 142 123 —23.5 + 1.3 754 
Furniture and house furnishings...........--....-+-.-+++s055 5 46 53 46 —25.4 +16.4 711 
Groceries and foods, es farm ageneate Na Resta eo ies eee 77 96 102 102 —11.1 —1.2 7,540 
Meats and meat products.. chess een 5 189 188 170 — 3.1 0.0 2,079 
ee oc y cbawaweecensaeae eeeen ned 28 46 47 42 —10.3 + 7.6 3,837 
Heavy hardware. . ec eceeeeesesesececessesese 9 61 65 60 —15.5 a 9.0 582 
Industrial supplies**. . es OS UE bs bsahh abhibbeer Son 35 58 63 55 —23.1 + 4.3 1,652 
Plumbing and heating supplies. ............-..-- 6.6... ee ences 40 56 64 54 —11.5 +12.5 2,052 
Jewelry and optical goods. ............-.. eee e eee c cence cence 14 18 19 20 —18.5 +32.7 1,054 
Lumber and building materials.................-...+++.0+555 12 61 66 58 —17.8 + 0.9 1,175 
SR ER CANIN os gw sn ss 0'0'sin-0'osiquee'eeeeepenepnesoeee 15 61 62 55 — 4.2 + 1.9 1,885 
Tobacco and its poaeaes. ee ate Ue ake Sap aekeeeeeein een 26 113 118 116 + 0.2 — 0.6 1,593 
5 cn case van ekabsnseeseSennaeeslp 394 70 70 70 —16.8 + 7.2 44,033 
Automotive supplies. . FREER OOO AAS eT 19 48 55 47 + 1.6 +10.3 557 
Paints and varnishes.................--seeeeesceseeeeeeeccees 8 38 42 38 — 9.0 + 0.4 252 
— ON 5 conn snie Senn bebnetesenwxsenssnh® 20 81 88 82 — 3.1 + 6.7 3,072 
a, cask ch a paenn hhobessdinunshanveek 9 47 49 47 —17.1 +15.2 1,711 
Electrical Dose onc ce creciseseinanaexsekewss (oe ee9 50 60 58 57 iw + 8.6 5,309 
Farm products (consumer goods).........--+--++++eeseesseees G 114 130 114 —11.0 — 3.9 195 
Furniture and house furnishings................-..--20++0008 5 68 68 62 —11.3 +13.8 560 
Groceries and foods, except farm products. ................... 74 95 97 97 — 8.4 + 5.1 8,262 
i Es ois sgnese web a seseesesee cess eens 7 119 101 105 —17.4 + 0.4 511 
i re es 24 54 56 52 —14.8 + 6.2 7,949 
ee en 23 65 73 65 —33.4 + 7.3 1,642 
Plumbing and heating supplies..............-.--.-00-.0s0e00s 14 61 62 59 —27.6 + 6.7 1,140 
ee OE TO 16 20 21 23 —14.9 +27.3 2,385 
i i MEER. 5 ss ccnenhsoesssnsscrss0eeeen 8 73 73 69 —12.3 + 5.4 529 
ve equipment and supplies, except electrical......... 6 72 65 61 —53.6 — 43 312 
er. i ceeabasS Ones ereebees ssesenk 10 73 60 67 —44.2 + 1.4 999 
— NE BI IID oo 555... 5 2s 0 occ n cn svenvencenvesecercs 20 67 67 60 — 6.8 —1.1 2,324 
Surgical equipment and supplies........ ......--..+++++++++: 8 54 60 51 + 8.1 — 0.8 386 
INE BEN NIINND a5 ois 0003505 nos vccescesscsevcnesces 33 122 127 123 + 4.2 + 1.3 1,874 
cna caniebhbaeey sens snnn ss. oh 267 71 68 66 —11.6 + 7.2 48,179 
DOORS BENNER, 000000002 +200 cccvecsccccsrccsessocveee ll 51 57 52 +22.6 + 7.7 738 
Clothing and furnishings, except shoes.................-...-5 6 38 41 31 —11.2 +16.8 390 
Drugs and drug sundries...........sccccccsccsccccscsecsesces 14 79 82 82 — 0.9 + 9.3 2,929 
re eck bab nehasbab eke sbss>sasehenseansne 10 44 40 39 —19.3 +16.0 9,593 
Electrical DEE « cnbcks bhbaheSe See 0 ¥eOsddse¥00s8545555522505 36 57 56 58 —15.2 — 0.5 2,983 
Furniture and house furnishings. ...............-..2..seese08 ll 54 52 51 —19.0 + 8.5 2,529 
Groceries and foods, except farm products. ................... 83 116 120 123 — 3.6 + 1.9 5,819 
Neen en ad acon saeshbeeehenn sh heal 12 54 53 47 —14.8 + 3.6 6,810 
SECO TTT 5 59 56 46 — 5.8 — 3.9 147 
Industrial supplies**...............----2--seee een eeeeeeeeeees 12 54 61 50 — 4.2 — 0.5 639 
Plumbing and heating supplies... ...........-.--++seeeeeeeeee 12 56 59 55 — 9.7 + 4.7 907 
ee ON OS rrr 5 29 34 39 + 2.0 +85.1 362 
Paper and its ceaens eek sce LGckcubhGaahs haus esaRseaee eee 5 67 63 71 —19.9 — 6.1 261 
NE SED EINE 09 «00 0005000 eenenccccevesesenesecen s 165 197 156 + 5.9 — 3.5 250 
a ne ek. icese cance sepenehabeeeneaeneh 248 66 68 65 — 8.2 + 6.3 19,811 
eG CIREEIDD,... «.. «5.05000 500c00sercbescnneessesens 23 73 79 73 + 5.7 + 7.8 2,554 
Te ace che he naks sks esewes=eeiesstebeey 8 44 42 39 —19.9 +21.3 1,774 
Blectrical Re crc cnc ce hi eeSl Sousa reeeseabesee 44 68 71 72 —19.5 + 1.9 2,704 
Farm products (consumer goods)..............-0:++eeeeeeeeee 7 129 128 133 + 3.1 + 3.6 201 
Groceries and foods, except farm products. ..................+ 71 uh 103 95 — 4.3 + 0.3 3,096 
in cco ueeen shee ehaseNeeeeese 29 50 50 44 —11.3 + 5.3 3,769 
I 13 54 59 53 — 3.0 + 2.9 643 
Plumbing and heating supplies... .................eeeeeeeeeee 16 62 66 61 — 2.9 +17.7 976 
ss 5 vst pos cvnese shun iiwbesennsend 5 60 60 59 +17.3 + 4.8 394 
To - I a on 5c xv wise esha bras sbeehewen sent 10 83 86 86 + 1.6 + 5.0 563 
Ne TN t lan a) cin cin yi sabes eeeeen seen eeeeenns 130 64 62 59 —12.1 — 3.2 13,772 
i oN. os Saka sckep hese abeneenbhesabecee 13 66 62 68 — 6.8 +11.3 1,811 
EN oe A. uc eeines wkbsOneer en ENS S DORON NOR 14 47 4a 39 —12.6 +18.3 3,548 
Electrical rei cs sTecasasupcses end gs ehyhevaneny 9 74 72 75 —40.6 — 2.8 387 
Groceries and foods, except farm products. .................56 44 93 93 80 —10.8 — 4.8 2,854 
Ne ns an cab cn ceh anes sabaesheesoeeves 12 53 55 49 — 4.4 + 3.4 2,433 
inch icvsdnnn<senbgenvbeboveeons 5 57 53 49 —18.7 + 7.9 343 
NS sion ane sere eas nseesdonenneeen 6 62 58 58 — 9.7 + 5.7 315 
West South Central. ................- 199 68 67 66 — 7.5 + 4.4 20,415 
ae and drug pane. 14 66 70 69 + 0.6 +12.2 ,004 
io 11 41 39 38 —17.3 +10.5 4,371 
Floste goods... RE ee ee cake ba see SEA 17 69 81 69 — 2.2 + 1.0 921 
Groceries and foods, except farm products. 101 95 92 93 — 5.3 + 0.7 6,441 
ee a cn sade kGnae be dues ese ee ehnbin ees 15 53 53 45 —10.0 + 4.8 2,776 
Tobacco and its products 7 105 107 105 +15.6 + 5.8 163 
NL ob ebccesunntsnsesss> s- +> 79 73 74 70 —10.8 —0.1 6,341 
Gubunetre I Eee icc iiss cen aue wees eSkebeness she 8 73 68 71 + 1.5 + 6.9 139 
Drugs and drug sundries 6 63 65 66 + 3.7 + 3.9 726 
Tee cca kaskaseiweraubhavvwes sundial 14 69 79 67 + 2.0 + 6.9 835 
Groceries and foods, except farm products. ................... 15 89 86 91 — 7.7 + 2.2 1,605 
eat ce CCA CLERK LG ERRAb sb eNOS AbaS SO OSES 7 65 57 48 —23.8 —14.4 943 
Pacific. . ee neues bores kek eke enya a heeie 252 72 74 72 — 8.2 + 2.1 28,251 
Automotive ‘supplies. BETAS SLUG Lb ox ckkane eu aeye Ke keeswkeuesone 42 105 115 90 — 5.7 + 5.7 799 
— — other salman re ke erect teen chy sabec ea aieebs haan . = = 8 —— ; = °-7 ‘ < 
a or ccna cachshebankisxeresaeewbatt i i J 
TS cic o be see eune tase bx new eebyeaxeu sds 13 57 53 55 —12.8 + 8.9 1,990 
Eloceieal, Need os id cia eae aeN Rene 27 70 72 68 —16.1 + 1.8 3,241 
Farm pr ~- (cvnmenner PD Rickcheshueencdeevesneses skh 12 134 132 141 — 7.9 + 2.4 650 
Furniture and house furnishings. .....................s0.0-0 8 56 60 54 —24.0 + 2.5 1,021 
Groceries and foods, except farm products. ................... 23 104 112 107 +10.2 + 3.0 3,039 
ee cee s devise ds cheaibnx eel 7 179 217 206 + 8.0 +13.1 379 
re sk dscncsssennedtecesesesesenne 5 83 99 101 +12.4 +11.0 699 
i oc ccstnschs anes es sevens see 17 54 55 51 —12.1 — 2.0 5,994 
ee en chisel ienaky iosarnsbhbebea>sn posi gv 59 63 52 — 3.5 + 3.2 391 
Plumbing and heating supplies... ..............500-0 cece eens q 73 75 70 —20.9 + 7.4 740 
Lumber and building material. ............+.++.-sseeeseeeees 7 60 56 60 — 3.0 — 4.7 328 
Machinery, equipment and supplies, except electrical......... 8 46 45 43 —11.5 — 4.5 384 
Paper an its PRS Ls shicckbnGaknensGebedsenerinessonskh 5 57 59 57 —11.2 +28.6 576 
Surgical equipment and supplies................+seeeseeeeees 7 40 38 46 — 9.2 — 0.8 246 
ED, 0s. sss c0ssknnntshinessbessiseeeess 16 104 106 103 + 2.1 — 2.1 883 
*Collection percentages are obtained by dividing collections by accounts receivable for an identical group of firms. 
**This heading also includes distributors of mill, mine ey steam Mes Mas oN 
STATES COM PRISING REGIONS: New E nd—(Co - I., Vt.); Middle Atlantic—(N. J., N. Y., Pa.); East North Central—(IIL., ats Tha ng 
Ohio, Wisc.); West North Central—(Iowa, Kans., Minn., — “Neb br., NOH 8. Dak.); ‘South Atlantic—(Del., D. C., Ga., Md., N. Car., 8. 
noon ee Ky., Miss., Tenn.); West South Soeat thee La., Okla., Texas); Mountain—(Aris., Colo., Idaho, Mont., Nev., "N. Mex. ie * Teak nye i: 
‘acific— b ., Wash.). 





1939 Edition 


Crepir MANUAL 
of 


Commercial Laws 
(31st Annual Edition) 


A Ready-Reference Guide on Questions of 
Law Affecting Trade—Both State 
and Federal Statutes 


You will find the answers to hundreds of questions on business law, many of them 
vital to your business policy, in the enlarged 1939 CREDIT MANUAL. Logically 
arranged, indexed for quick reference. 


Written in laymen’s language, you are able to see just what these business laws 
mean and how they affect your business. 


New Bankruptcy Procedure Explained: The new Federal Bankruptcy Law 
(Chandler Act) has just gone into effect. This new law offers many benefits to 
those having claims in bankruptcy court. The 1939 CREDIT MANUAL gives a 
complete summary of the procedure necessary to meet the new regulations which 
must be observed in handling claims against debtors. 


New Minimum Wage and Hour Regulations: This new Federal law may 
affect credit appraisals as it may affect costs of operation. A complete new chapter 
fully explains this new legislation and points out how it will affect business opera- 
tions. Chapter also covers National Labor Relations Act and shows how it affects 
vour costs. 
Summaries of Important 
——--— — -— - - — — ——  SCOCLaws Arranged by States 


Publication Department. | . f . 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF GREDIT MEN | More than one-fourth of the new 
| 


One Park Ave., New York City 1939 CREDIT MANUAL is de- 


Please reserve one of the first copies of the 1939 Edition of CREDIT voted to a terse digest of state 
MANUAL of Commercial Laws and enter our order at the special 


price of $4.85 for NACM members (Regular price $6.50). | laws. In this important section 
| you will find complete information 
Ee ae Te ee ee ree ee ee oe eer ye are | about the laws of the several 
| states, revised down to date. 
RRS rie ee ine Sota be Re ca eet hn a Sc. rot oe te 
ich., eT 
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BEAUIIIUL:- BUT DUMB | 


The onee common practice of trimming the tree with lighted candles was picturesque... but 
dangerous. The happy jingle of holiday bells was frequently drowned by the ominous clang 


of fire engines, and the firemen were as busy on Christmas Eve as Santa Claus himself. 
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For years the 200 capital stock* fire insurance 
companies comprising The National Board of Fire 
Underwriters conducted a campaign of public edu- 


vice founded and sponsored by The National Board 
of Fire Underwriters. 


The nation-wide fire prevention efforts of these 





cation against the use of lighted candles on Christ- 


capital stock fire insurance companies go on unceas- 
mas trees. 


ingly. Much of the greater safety that you enjoy 
today ... in safer appliances for use in homes and 
in industrial establishments, better build- 
ing laws, more efficient fire-fighting meth- 


ods . . . is due to this constant. crusade. 


THE NATIONAL BOARD OF FIRE UNDERWRITERS 
85 John Street, New York Established 1866 


So, nowadays people light their trees and windows 
with electric bulbs of many colors . 

and for greater safety they purchase only 
wiring that bears the approval of Under- 
writers’ Laboratories, Inc., the testing ser- 





*CAPITAL STOCK COMPANY FIRE INSURANCE provides sound protection at a predetermined 


price, without risk of further cost. In addition to legal reserves, its policies are backed by cash capital and surplus funds set aside to meet 
not merely normal claims but also the sweeping losses due to conflagrations and other catastrophes. Its organized public services are national 
in scope. Its system of operating through Agents everywhere gives prompt personal service to policyholders. 
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